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PRESERVING  PUBLIC  ORDER 

A  guest  editorial  by  Charles  W.  Wiley 

Those  who  would  coddle  criminals  and 
destroy  society  have  carried  the  day  in 
many  communities.  Ever-increasing  terror 
on  the  streets  finds  no  official  solution. 

But  not  all  of  those  responsible  for 
law  and  order  are  sitting  on  their  hands. 
One  of  the  most  wide-ranging  anti-crime 
campaigns  has  been  launched  under  a  new 
program  for  the  "Preservation  of  Public 
Order."  The  program  includes: 

"Stiffer  penalties  and  a  more  rapid  pro- 
cedure in  cases  [involving  malicious  petty 
crimes]  in  the  streets,  stadiums,  parks, 
clubs  and  other  public  places. 

"Under  the  new  procedure,  [such]  cases 
must  in  general  be  investigated  and  tried 
within  a  period  of  ten  days. 

"If  a  person  commits  a  second  offense 
within  a  year,  he  becomes  liable  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  from  six  months 
to  one  year. 

".  .  .  Acts  involving  the  use  or  attempted 
use  of  weapons  are  punishable  by  from 
three  to  seven  years  imprisonment. 

"[The  police]  are  given  the  right  to 
impose  fines  without  reference  to  the 
courts  in  cases  [of  petty  malicious  crimes] 
and  for  drunkenness  in  public  places.  If 
the  offender  is  under  16,  the  parents  can 
be  fined. 

"The  fact  that  a  crime  was  committed 
when  the  convicted  person  was  drunk  will 
be  regarded  as  increasing  the  measure  of 
guilt. 
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CORNER 


"The  rights  [of  the  police]  have  been 
extended  in  their  work  to  put  a  stop  to 
activities  which  endanger  the  health  of 
citizens  or  humiliate  their  dignity. 

".  .  .  The  action  taken  by  members  of 
the  public  in  order  to  prevent  a  crime 
from  being  committed  or  in  order  to  ap- 
prehend a  criminal  is  lawful  and  does  not 
entail  any  criminal  or  other  responsibility, 
even  if  that  action  involuntarily  does 
harm  to  the  criminal. 

"If  a  person  guilty  of  some  crime  is 
injured  while  being  apprehended,  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  medical  treatment." 

In  addition,  those  guilty  of  such  crimes 
can  be  deprived  of  public  housing.  Their 
employers  are  advised  to  withhold  bonuses 
and  other  job  privileges. 

All  of  this  is  under  a  recent  decree  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  So- 
viet, as  described  in  an  official  government 
dispatch. 

While  Communists  in  Free  World  coun- 
tries demand  greater  laxity  in  law  enforce- 
ment, the  Soviet  leaders  have  tightened 
up.  Look  over  the  list  and  imagine  the 
reaction  of  their  comrades  in  this  country 
if  we  were  to  initiate  any  part  of  such  a 
program.  "Police  brutality!  Kangaroo 
courts!  Lynch  justice!"  Their  demonstra- 


tors would  quickly  denounce  the  infringe- 
ment on  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

In  any  event,  the  Communists  have 
made  clear  that  they  will  not  let  un- 
checked lawlessness  destroy  their  society. 

A  UNIQUE  20TH  CENTURY  HISTORY 

For  almost  fifty  years  The  American  Le- 
gion has  expressed  itself  on  issues  of  the 
day  while  they  were  hot — often  after  pen- 
etrating internal  debate.  It  has  then  par- 
ticipated in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in 
dealing  directly  with  Congresses  and  Presi- 
dents. A  record  of  the  Legion's  national 
activities  would  make  a  unique  American 
history  of  this  century.  Time  dims  the 
memory.  Historians  sort  history  out  in 
some  image  of  their  own.  The  Legion's 
record  is  an  indelible  report  of  how  it  was 
at  the  time,  factually  and  emotionally,  for 
better  or  worse. 

In  a  new  unofficial  history  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  issued  by  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce,  Raymond  Moley,  Jr.,  has  taken 
exactly  that  approach.  When  Moley 's  "The 
American  Legion  Story"  appeared,  the 
jacket  was  replete  with  rave  notices  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke, 
Bob  Feller,  Richard  Nixon,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Gene  Tunney  and  U.S.  Senator 
George  Murphy. 

Said  Hoover:  "To  read  Mr.  Moley's  in- 
teresting narrative  is  to  relive  the  history 
of  our  Nation  in  this  century."  Tunney 
said  that  Moley  had  "woven  a  tremendous 
piece  of  American  history  into  the  story 
of  The  American  Legion."  Nixon  used  al- 
most the  same  phrase,  then  noted  that: 
"The  brief  account  of  the  First  World  War 
is  truly  a  moving  one." 

Indeed  it  is.  In  nine  short  pages,  Mr. 
Moley  has  encapsuled  in  powerful  prose 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  blunders,  errors, 
slaughter,  hopelessness  and  final  decision 
of  World  War  1  that  is  a  literary  tour  de 
force  by  itself. 

The  story  marches  through  the  decades, 
always  illuminating  them  with  the  record 
of  what  was  then  said  and  felt.  It  covers 
the  labor  wars;  Prohibition;  the  plight  of 
the  returned  WW1  veterans;  the  rise  of 
Communist  world  ambitions;  the  Depres- 
sion; the  coming  of  Hitler;  the  life  and 
death  of  isolationism  with  the  passage  and 
repeal  of  the  Neutrality  act;  the  losing 
battle  to  keep  America  strong  between 
great  wars;  the  acceleration  of  public  edu- 
cation after  the  shock  of  the  WW1  draft 
revelations;  the  rising  friction  with  Japan; 
the  feasts  and  famines  of  our  merchant 
marine;  the  myth  and  reality  of  the  "Roar- 
ing Twenties";  the  simultaneous  birth  of 
the  UN  and  the  Cold  War;  the  reaction 
against  decades  of  unlimited  immigration; 
changing  views  of  public  welfare;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  GI  Bill  and  its  far-reach- 
ing impact;  WW2,  the  Korean  War  and 
Vietnam. 

The  Legion  had  something  to  say  and 
do  about  all  of  them,  and  much  more.  In 
399  pages,  Mr.  Moley  proves  that  five  or 
six  thousand  pages  from  such  a  record 
would  be  even  more  priceless.  List  price 
— $6.95.  Available  at  $4.50  prepaid  from 
Emblem  Sales,  American  Legion  Nat'l 
Hq.,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46206.  RBP 
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And  closer,  too!  3  very  thin  Microgroove  floating  heads,  18 
rotary  blades  whirl  away  your  whiskers  without  a  nick,  without 
a  pinch.  Yet  give  you  a  shave  so  close,  Norelco  dares  to  match 
shaves  with  a  blade!  There's  a  pop-up  trimmer,  too,  for  razor- 
sharp  sideburns.  The  new  Norelco  Tripleheader  Speedshaver® 
35T  has  more  features  than  any  other  shaver  on  the  market. 
On/off  switch,  110/220  volts.  Coil  cord  too. 

See  the  Norelco  Rechargeable  40C,  too.  2  weeks  of  close,  com- 
fortable shaves  on  a  single  charge!  Or  the  Norelco  'Flip-Top'  20, 
perfect  beginner's  shaver  at  a  modest  price.  And  the  Norelco 
Cordless  15C.  Works  anywhere  on  penlight  batteries. 
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sionate  project.  Tncidentally,  we  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  families 


■m  |  i    Eg  E^P  __ _. ._  _  of  Legionnaires  who  have  read  it. 

La  El    _      1-    mtm  I  TO  THfc    tDI  I  Ol\  Vincent  W  .Powers,  Hospital  Director 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Castle  Point,  N.Y. 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serr- 
ices  which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


FROM  GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 

sir:  I  have  just  learned  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion's  donation  of  an  additional 
$50,000  to  this  command's  civic  action 
program  in  Vietnam.  This  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  magnificent  support 
previously  given  by  your  organization. 
As  you  know,  the  funds  already  pro- 
vided by  The  American  Legion  have 
made  possible  a  variety  of  economic  and 
social  benefits  for  the  Vietnamese.  These 
people  have  responded  by  contributing 
their  own  energies,  working  together 
with  our  troops  to  build  for  their  future. 

The  new  funds  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand these  useful  and  rewarding  pro- 
grams. One  important  project  will  be 
the  establishing  and  equipping  of  a 
school  for  blind  Vietnamese  veterans. 
Miss  Genevieve  Caufield,  who  received 
the  Medal  of  Freedom  from  President 
Kennedy  for  her  work  with  the  blind, 
is  devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  plans 
for  this  facility,  which  will  be  installed 
at  the  Veterans  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Saigon.  Other  proposed  programs  will 
emphasize  assistance  to  Vietnamese 
youth. 

Please  convey  to  every  member  of 
The  American  Legion  deep  appreciation 
of  their  outstanding  support.  This  con- 
tribution demonstrates  again  your 
organization's  devotion  to  the  patriotic 
ideals  of  our  nation. 

W.  C.  Westmoreland 
General,  United  States  Army 
Commanding 

WHAT  LITTLE  BOYS  NEED 

sir:  The  picture  feature,  "What  Do  Little 
Boys  Need?"  (August),  truly  is  worth 
10,000  words  of  child  psychology.  You 
have  performed  a  great  service  to 
Legionnaires  and  other  men  who  may 
happen  to  see  the  feature,  by  reminding 
these  men  of  their  sons'  need  for  op- 
portunities to  do  interesting  man-to- 
man things  with  them. 

There  are  several  million  boys  in  our 
country  today  who  have  no  fathers. 
Many  of  these  boys  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  adult  male  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbors  who  are  interested  in  them 
and  are  willing  to  try  to  help  fill  the 
void.  But  many  more  do  not.  Big 
Brothers  of  America  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  helping  these  boys  through 


its  Big  Brother  members — mature, 
stable  men  who  volunteer  to  serve  as  a 
special  kind  of  friend  and  companion 
for  "fatherless"  boys  in  need  of  a  close 
relationship  with  a  man. 

John  A.  Auer,  Field  Work  Supervisor 
Big  Brother  Association  of  Columbus 
Columbus,  Ohio 

sir:  I  was  tremendously  impressed  and 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  picture  story, 
"What  Do  Little  Boys  Need?"  Pictures 
do  tell  a  story  and  often  with  much 
greater  impact  than  mere  words. 

J.  R.  Reese 
Cor  dele,  Ga. 

AUTO  SAFETY 

sir:  Let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  article  "Is  Auto  Safety  Possible?"  by 
Maury  Delman  (August).  I  never  real- 
ized before  how  many  needless  auto  ac- 
cidents can  occur  because  of  owner 
negligence. 

Frank  Singleton 
Senecaville,  Ohio 

sir:  "Is  Auto  Safety  Possible?"  is  the 
best  article  I  have  read  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  suggest  that  Legionnaires 
pass  the  issue  around  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  It  might  help  decrease 
auto  accidents. 

Raymond  L.  Mosshart 
Findlay,  Ohio 

VIETNAM  PARAPLEGIC  PROJECT 

sir:  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 
your  splendid  article  about  the  Viet- 
namese paraplegics  hospitalized  at  the 
Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  VA  Hospital  (August 
1966).  This  story  of  the  medical  rescue 
from  almost  certain  death  of  these  seri- 
ously disabled  patriots  has  thrilled  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  men  of  good  will 
everywhere.  It  will  continue  to  speak 
eloquently  of  our  own  national  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  with 
their  aims.  The  article  captured  the 
brave  spirit  of  these  patients  and  the 
universal  heart- warming  appeal  of 
"Operation  Compassion." 

W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator 
Veterans  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  Please  accept  my  commendation  on 
the  article  on  our  Vietnamese  patients. 
Much  has  been  written  about  them  be- 
cause the  project  is  unusual  and  news- 
worthy. As  stated  by  some  reporters, 
this  project  shows  that  the  United  States 
is  mammoth  in  heart  as  well  as  military 
and  economic  power.  The  article  is  not 
only  an  excellent  record  of  the  factual 
highlights,  but  a  very  descriptive  por- 
trayal of  the  personalized  aspects  and 
great  humane  overtone  of  this  compas- 


SIDELIGHT  ON  THE  AKRON 

sir:  Lynwood  Rhodes  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  to  fashion  his  dra- 
matic piece  on  "The  Night  the  Akron 
Crashed"  (August) .  He  makes  three  ref- 
erences to  one  of  the  guests  aboard, 
"Army  Reserve  Colonel  Alfred  Masbury, 
[who]  had  come  down  from  New  York, 
where  he  headed  Mack  International 
Truck  Lines."  This  would  be  Alfred  Fel- 
lows Masury,  who  may  have  headed  but 
at  least  was  in  the  top  echelon  of  Mack 
Trucks — a  manufacturer,  not  a  carrier. 
It  may  be  that  the  research  material 
available  to  Mr.  Rhodes  refers  to  the 
colonel  as  "Masbury,"  but  for  the  sake  of 
vignettes  of  history  this  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  record. 

Although  I  never  met  Colonel  Masury, 
he  was  regarded  around  his  home  town 
of  Danvers,  Mass.,  as  "the  local  boy  who 
made  good."  One  story  I  haven't  veri- 
fied is  that,  during  convalescence  from 
a  long  illness,  he  carved  from  a  block 
of  wood  a  rugged-looking  bulldog.  The 
Mack  Company  later  adopted  it  for  the 
Bulldog  Mack  Trucks  and  you  seldom 
saw  a  Mack  without  a  chrome  replica 
of  the  bulldog  on  the  front  of  the  radia- 
tor. 

William  A.  Crouse,  Managing  Editor 
The  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Masury  is  correct,  not  Masbury.  We 
are  also  advised  that  Admiral  "Moffet." 
who  died  on  the  Akron,  was  Admiral 
Moffett. 


CARTOONS 

sir:  In  addition  to  the  compliments  you 
receive  for  the  articles  appearing  in  the 
magazine,  I  would  like  to  add  that  your 
cartoons  rate  a  compliment  also.  My 
wife  runs  a  small  business  involving 
secretarial  and  telephone  service.  Our 
customers  are  salesmen  of  all  ages  and 
various  interests.  We  post  your  cartoons 
on  a  bulletin  board,  and  they  are  very 
widely  appreciated  by  these  guys  who 
may  or  may  not  be  veterans.  In  any  case, 
they  do  enjoy  a  good  laugh.  We  always 
look  forward  to  the  cartoons. 

John  W.  Dalton 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  QUERY  TO  READERS 

sir:  I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  any 
reader  can  advise  me  of  the  names  of 
any  of  the  large  number  of  American 
Legion  Department  Commanders  who 
have  served  in  that  office  since  1919,  who 
may  have  been  on  active  military  duty, 
not  for  training,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  held  the  top  State  Legion  office. 

J.  Bryant  Hobbs 
4527  29th  Ave.,  So., 
Gulfport,  Fla. 
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what  sends  you? 


The  quietest,  fuel-savingest  Sea-Horse 
motors  yet  (1 8  of  them)  plus  the  story 
of  revolutionary  Power/Pulse  ignition? 


New  Johnson  Sea-Foil  boats,  including 
Q       the  daring  and  darling  Reveler  —  the 
next  beautiful  blonde  in  your  life? 


o  o 


A  guided  tour  of  the  fabulous  world  of 
skin  diving,  courtesy  the  Johnson  Air- 
Buoy  floating  fresh-air  station? 


c 

G 

© 

O 

m 
o 


A  new  view  of  winter  from  a  Skee- 
Horse,  the  Snowmobile  that  makes 
snow  time  go  time  in  the  outdoors? 


we'll  send  you  your  free 

36-page  mJotmSOn 

1967  full-color 

eatatog 


Johnson  Motors.  Dept.  AL-611  Division  Outboard 
Waukegan.  Illinois  60085  Marine  Corporation 

Please  rush  my  FREE  36-page  1967  catalog  in 
full-color.  I'm  especially  interested  in: 


Sea-Horse 
Outboard  Motors 


□ Air-Buoy 
Dive  Gear 


□ Sea-Foil  I  I 
Boats       |  j 


Skee-Horse 
Snowmobiles 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


DOWN  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT? 
WHAT  LABOR  WILL  ASK  TOMORROW. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  TEEN-AGERS! 

It ' s  local  government ,  not  the  federal  government , 
that ' s  too  big.  That ' s  the  conclusion  of  the  "experts," 
at  least  those  highly  reputed  business  and  education 
leaders  who  comprise  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

The  CED,   "dedicated  to  the  nation's  economic  health," 
in  its  latest  statement  on  national  policy  has  studied  the 
matter  and  decided  that  the  80,000  local  governments  in 
the  U.S.A.  ought  to  be  reduced  to  16,000.   That  goes  for 
the  New  England  town  meetings,  too.  They  may  be  symbols 
of  local  democracy  but  they  are  outmoded,  declares  CED. 
Some  local  governments,  of  course,  are  fine,  but  for  the 
most  part,  decay  is  moving  in  faster  than  progress  is 
moving  up. 

Fact  is,  insists  CED  (whose  members  are  big,  Big,  BIG, 
names  in  the  country)  only  by  reducing  numbers  and 
increasing  efficiency  will  the  countries,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  survive  and  avoid  surrendering  their 
prerogatives  "to  some  higher,  impersonal,  and  distant 
authority"  .   .   .  like  Washington. 


Labor ' s  demands  today  are  getting  to  be  pretty  familiar : 
bigger  pay,  smaller  work  week,  more  fringe  benefits, 
regular  coffee  breaks.  Is  that  how  it  will  be  in  the  future 
too?  Not  so,  says  President  I.  W.  Abel  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America. 


The  bargaining  table  of  tomorrow,  he  said,  will  require 
continuous,  year-round  sessions  at  the  local  plant  level 
.  .  .  Among  other  things,  labor  will  seek  (a)  compensa- 
tion for  the  time  spent  by  the  worker  fighting  his  way 
through  traffic  from  home  to  job  .   .   .    (b)  guaranteed 
annual  wage  .   .   .    (c)   lifetime  job  security  .    .    .  (d) 
worker  participation  in  stock  option  plans  now  open  only 
to  top  executives. 

The  union  of  tomorrow,  in  the  opinion  of  Abel,  will  de- 
mand the  positive  right  to  negotiate  "a  comprehensive 
solution  to  all  problems  affecting  a  worker,  his  family, 
and  his  community  when  technological  progress  threatens 
to  disrupt  existing  established  patterns." 


The  rising  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  raised  second 
thoughts  in  Congress  about  the  President ' s  rush  toward 
the  Great  Society. 

Cooling  off  on  the  part  of  Congress  hasn' t ,  however, 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Administration' s  think-men 
from  coming  up  with  fresh  facets  for  the  Great  Society. 
Latest  scheme  comes  from  Labor  Sec 'y  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
who  proposes  making  social  security  payments  to  teen-agers 
just  as  is  done  for  retired  workers. 

Wirtz  argues  that  later  starting  in  the  race  for  em- 
ployment makes  more  sense  than  demands  for  early  retire- 
ment of  workers.  Social  security  payments  to  teen-agers, 
he  insists,  will  help  keep  them  in  school  and  training 
longer,  will  fit  them  for  skilled  and  professional  work, 
and  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  become  breadwinners 
rather  than  unemployed. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 
CIVIL  VIOLENCE  VETO 

"Our  country  can  abide  civil 
protest.  .  .  But  it  cannot  abide 
civil  violence."  President  John- 
son. 

SLUMS 

"It  is  time  for  government 
officials  to  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  no  answer  to  the 
problems  of  slums."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

CRIME-VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

"While  many  in  our  society 
today  are  wailing  about  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  suspect, 
why  do  they  seem  to  totally  ig- 
nore the  rights  of  the  victims 
and  potential  victims?"  Tru- 
man Capote,  author. 

THE  CLOAK-AND-DAGGER  MYTH 

"The  man  who  joins  the  CIA 
has  far  less  chance  ...  of  identi- 
fying with  James  Bond  .  .  .  than 
he  does  of  serving  as  an  aca- 
demic researcher,  economist, 
scientist,  statistician,  adminis- 
trator, accountant,  or  supply 
officer."  Adm.  William  F.  Ra- 
born,  ex-CIA  chief. 

AID  FOREVER 

"...  I  think  we  will  have  an 
aid  program  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  instant  eco- 
nomic development  of  under- 
developed countries."  AID 
Chief  William  S.  Gaud. 

SOVIET  PRODUCTION 

".  .  .  We  are  the  second  coun- 
try in  the  world,  but  we  pi-o- 
duce  only  half  as  much  as  the 
USA."  Peter  Kapitsa,  leading 
Russian  scientist. 

POLITICALLY  INDEPENDENT 

"I  don't  buy  the  idea  that  we 
(labor)  have  to  tag  along  be- 
hind some  political  party." 
AFL-CIO  President  Meany. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  OUTLOOK 

"The  fact  is  that  all  have  got 
a  job  to  do  in  this  country.  But 
it's  not  gloom  we  need.  It's  de- 
termination, hard  work,  liveli- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
too."  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 
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A  MOTION  PICTURE  TO  COMMAND  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  WORLD! 


Burn  Paris! 

was  the  order  that 
had  come  shrieking 
over  the  phone. 

This  is  the  story 
of  how  the  City 
of  Love  escaped 
the  death  sentence 
in  August  1944. 


v.- 


X..  1  J-  >i  ' 


^1 


PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 

SEVEN  ARTS /RAY  STARK 

present 


-fro 


FROM  THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BEST-SELLER 

mrssI     '        4-  "x?c*  w  m  par 

rot  s,c   <  II  s 

a$ 

With  a  stunning  international  cast,  a  q  , 

(  starring  in  alphabetical  order  j 

JEAN-PAUL  BELMONDO  CHARLES  BOYER  LESLIE  CARON 
JEAN-PIERRE  CASSEL  GEORGE  CHAKIRIS  ALAIN  DELON 

KIRK  DOUGLAS  GLENN  FORD  GERT  FROBE  •  YVES  MONTAND  ANTHONY  PERKINS 

SIMONE  SIGNORET  •  ROBERT  STACK  MARIE  VERSINI  SKIP  WARD  •  ORSON  WELLES 

Produced  by  PAUL  GRAETZ  Directed  by  RENE  CLEMENT  Screenplay  by  GORE  VIDAL  and  FRANCIS  FORD  COPPOLA 

Music  by  MAURICE  JARRE  •  Based  on  the  Best  Selling  Book  by  LARRY  COLLINS  and  DOMINIQUE  LAPIERRE '  Additional  Material  for  French  Scenes  by  MARCEL  MOUSSY 
A  Co-Production  TRANSCONTINENTAL  FILMS-MARIANNE  PRODUCTIONS  •  A  PARAMOUNT  Release  A  PANAVISION 


OPENING  IN  NOV.  AND  DEC.  IN  SELECTED  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  NATION 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED.  SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  GROUP 
THEATRE  PARTIES  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  LOCAL  THEATRE. 
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Opposing  views  on  whether  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  to  18  by  Rep.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Mich., 
and  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  N.Y. 


SHOULD  THE  VOTING 


hroughout  my  16  years  of  service  both  in  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  and  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  voting  rights  for  18- 
year-old  citizens. 

Beginning  in  1955,  I  have  continually  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  make 
first-class  citizens  of  our  18-to-2 1-year-olds. 

We  consider  a  youth  of  16  and  over  responsible 
enough  to  be  judged  by  his  peers  in  courts  of  law 
should  he  be  charged  with  violating  citizen  responsi- 
bility. 

We  consider  a  youth  of  18,  19  or  20  mature  enough 
to  hold  a  job,  pay  taxes,  marry  and  raise  a  family, 
operate  an  automobile,  be  sued  and  make  wills. 

It  seems  greatly  inconsistent  that  we  consider  a 
youth  to  be  grown  up  enough  to  accept  these  responsi- 
bilities and  then  declare  him  too  immature  for  involve- 
ment by  voting  participation  in  the  very  processes  of 
Government  which  have  at  the  same  time  just  held 
him  a  responsible  citizen. 

American  youth  today  is  better  prepared  for  politi- 
cal responsibility  through  education  and  exposure  to 
mass  news  media. 

We  should  encourage  participation  in  civic  affairs 
of  people  at  an  age  when  they  are  enthusiastic  and 
interested  in  Government  and  politics. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  supports  this 
premise.  He  has  said: 

"There  is  no  better  civic  training  than  the  exercise 
of  the  vote.  Without  the  vote,  all  other  forms  of  civic 
training  are  lacking  in  meaning  and  effectiveness.  It  is 
essential  that  our  young  people  take  on  political  re- 
sponsibility as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  for  the 
real  value  of  education  comes  from  its  association  with 
responsibility." 


"YES" 


Rep.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 
(D-Mich)  13th  District 


The  archaic  minimum 
voting  age  of  21  was  estab- 
lished over  150  years  ago 
and  has  its  roots  in  the 
English  tradition  of  com- 
mon law  from  the  mini- 
mum age  required  for 
knighthood.  This  serves  no 
positive  function  in  our 
modern  society. 

According  to  a  Gallup 
Poll  taken  in  1965,  a  ma- 
jority of  America's  adults 
believe  that  the  voting  age 
should  be  lowered,  with  57  %  registering  their  support, 
39%  in  disagreement  and  4%  with  no  opinion.  This 
view  has  remained  consistent  for  11  years. 

The  average  age  of  our  nation's  citizens  is  growing 
younger  every  year,  while  the  average  age  of  the 
electorate  is  rising.  For  example,  one-half  of  the 
population  of  California  is  25  years  of  age  or  younger 
and  experts  predict  that  before  1975,  one-half  of  that 
state's  population  alone  will  be  21  years  of  age  or 
younger. 

Should  we  deny  America's  youth  the  right  to  help 
determine  the  Government  whose  actions  and  de- 
cisions it  is  morally  and  legally  obligated  to  support? 


Bf  you  wish  to  Jet  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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AGE  BE  LOWERED  T0 18? 


Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.) 

10th  District 


■  am  opposed  to  the  en- 
|  actment  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
that  each  state  can  de- 
termine for  itself,  but  to 
impose  that  age  qualifica- 
tion uniformly  upon  the 
states  would  require  a 
Constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

When  we  consider  how 
easily  the  adolescent  is  in- 
flamed, how  passionately  he  attaches  himself  to 
"causes,"  how  imperative  it  is  for  him  at  that  age  to  see 
in  patterns  of  black  or  white  without  shadings  lest  he 
falter  in  his  commitments,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  the  demagogue,  and  the  dictator,  and  the  hypnotic 
orator  have  been  able,  historically,  to  capture  the  youth 
of  the  land.  Witness  the  regimes  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini. There  are  sound  psychological  reasons  why  the 
age  of  21  has  been  considered  the  beginning  of 
maturity. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  non  sequiturs  used  in 
argument  in  favor  of  imposing  a  national  qualification 
of  18-year-old  eligibility  to  vote.  Among  them  will  be 
found,  "If  he  is  old  enough  to  fight,  he  is  old  enough  to 
vote."  Another  is,  "If  he  is  old  enough  to  marry,  he  is 
old  enough  to  vote." 

The  qualities  which  make  for  a  good  soldier  hardly 
make  for  a  good  voter.  Thus,  "instant  obedience,"  "to 
act  quickly  upon  a  command,"  "not  to  stop  to  question 
why,"  "quick  reflexes,"  "physical  fitness"  are  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  good  soldiering.  And  scru- 
tiny, critical  appraisal,  a  point  of  view  and  philosophy 


big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him. 


are  essential  in  effective  voting.  So,  to  say  that  if  he  is 
old  enough  to  fight  he  is  old  enough  to  vote  is  hardly 
following  the  principles  of  logic. 

In  some  states,  the  age  of  consent  in  entering  into 
marriage  is  as  low  as  16.  If  he  is  old  enough  to  marry 
at  16,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  old  enough 
to  vote?  Many  a  lad  or  lass  of  15  or  16  has  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  taxes.  Does  it  then  follow  that  if 
he  is  old  enough  to  pay  taxes,  he  is  old  enough  to  vote? 

There  are  some  states  which  through  referendum 
have  asked  their  citizens  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
granting  suffrage  to  18-year-olds.  Most  of  them  have 
rejected  this  proposal,  as  have  many  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. At  present  only  two  states,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  a  voting  age  of  18;  one  state,  Alaska,  has 
set  its  voting  age  at  19,  and  one  state,  Hawaii,  at  20. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  repre- 
sentative democracies  have  a  minimum  age  require- 
ment for  voting  of  at  least  21  years.  This  is  no  accident, 
for  the  cumulative  experience  of  representative  gov- 
ernment— based  on  the  concept  of  consent  by  the 
governed — has  proven  the  need  for  political  and  social 
maturity,  and  a  greater  emotional  stability  than  is 
possessed  by  the  18-year-old. 

Unless  I  am  given  sounder  arguments  than  I  have 
heretofore  been  given,  I  see  no  reason  for  imposing  a 
uniform  voting  age  on  all  of  the  states. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
November  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  the 
Voting  Age  Be  Lowered  to  18? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  VOTING  AGE 

□  SHOULD  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LOWERED  TO  18 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE_ 
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SOVOFOTO 


Here's  the  little-understood  story  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
naval  power — and  what  we  are  doing  about  it. 


By  GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 


In  February  1966,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  pre- 
sented the  annual  defense  budget  to 
House  Committee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations. He  dealt  at  length  and  in  de- 
tail with  the  international  situation,  espe- 
cially the  two  hot  spots  of  Vietnam  and 
NATO.  Then,  in  his  calm,  matter-of-fact 
voice,  he  tossed  out  this  bombshell: 
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"There  is  one  possible  contingency 
which  may  require  the  large-scale  em- 
ployment of  our  naval  forces;  and  that 
is  a  war  at  sea  not  involving  any  land 
battles."  Even  seasoned  veterans  among 
the  committee  members  snapped  to  sud- 
den attention.  "Here,"  the  Secretary 
went  on,  "our  global  naval  power  would 
provide  us  with  a  unique  advantage  over 

OVEMBER  1966 


the  Soviet  Union,  providing  the  subma- 
rine threat  can  be  contained — which  we 
believe  it  can." 

Not  since  the  days  before  World  War 
2,  when  counting  up  battleships  with  the 
Japs  was  a  regular  feature  of  Navy  ap- 
propriations hearings,  has  the  notion  of 
"a  war  at  sea  not  involving  any  land 
battles"  been  officially  presented  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  Yet 
here  we  have  Secretary  McNamara — a 


Russia's  fleet  of  submarines  (one  shown  here  firing  a  missile)  backs  up  her  challenge  to  our  freedom  of  action  on  the  seas 


Soviet  Navy  Chief,  Admiral  S.  G.Gorshkov: 
"Our  fleet  is  on  a  long-range  cruise." 


man  not  given  to  idle  chatter,  especially 
when  talking  for  the  printed  record — 
saying  bluntly  that  such  a  war  is  possible, 
and  implying  that  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  might  be  our  most  formidable  op- 
ponent. 

He  was  not  raising  the  well-known 
bogeyman  of  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile attacks  against  U.S.  home  territory. 
The  Soviets  have  missile-armed  subma- 
rines capable  of  launching  such  attacks, 
but  they  do  not  have  them  in  large  num- 
bers. Their  use  in  such  a  fashion  would 
instantly  involve  full-scale  nuclear  re- 
taliation against  the  Soviet  homeland 
with  all  the  awesome  power  of  the  U.S. 
retaliatory  striking  force.  Against  any 
such  direct  attack,  the  weight  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent  has  been,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain,  fully  effective. 

THE  AMERICAN 


The  challenge  which  the  Soviet  fleet 
of  nuclear-powered  submarines  presents 
to  the  United  States  is  far  more  subtle. 
Its  target  is  not  American  cities  but 
American  freedom  of  action  on  the  seas. 
It  is  a  challenge  aimed  at  bringing  hesi- 
tation into  American  policies  which  rest 
on  that  freedom  of  action,  which  we 
have  taken  for  granted  these  many  years. 
It  is  also  a  challenge  which  recognizes 
the  well-established  principle  that  one 
sovereign  method  of  limiting  the  other 
side's  freedom  of  action  is  to  increase 
your  own. 

We  have  used  the  seas  to  thwart  So- 
viet expansion  in  this  hemisphere — as 
when  Mr.  Kennedy's  blockade  of  Cuba 
was  the  tool  to  force  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet missiles.  Our  Sixth  Fleet  is  the  chief 
Naval  arm  of  NATO  in  the  Mediter- 
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will  the  Soviets  provoke  aWar  at  Sea? 


ranean.  The  Soviets  have  proclaimed 
their  full  support  of  "limited"  wars  of 
"national  liberation*'  (as  in  Vietnam) 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  our  power  at  sea 
that  we  dare  to  intervene  over  such  vast 
water  distances — and  are  not  seriously 
challenged  on  the  seas  by  any  other  naval 
force  when  we  do. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  quietly  preparing  and  planning  for 
ten  years  to  interpose  a  force  afloat  that 
would  have  some  degree  of  success  if  it 
only  made  us  think  twice  about  how 
safely  we  could  pledge  support  to  a  trans- 
oceanic friend. 

This  year  is  the  first  in  which  Russia 

SOVOFOTO 


throughout  the  world,"  warned  Admiral 
David  L.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  in  presenting  the  Navy's 
budget  statement  this  year.  Hitherto,  he 
pointed  out,  though  single  Soviet  subma- 
rines have  made  distant  cruises,  the  bulk 
of  their  submarine  force  has  remained 
within  their  normal  defensive  perimeters 
in  their  offshore  "contained  seas" — the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  the  Seas  of  Japan 
and  Okhotsk  on  the  Soviet  Pacific  front, 
and  the  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  adjoin- 
ing north  Russia.  But  contacts  in  other 
maritime  areas  "have  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  two  years,"  said  McDon- 
ald. 


■■■■■ 


"Podbodniks"  (Russian  submariners)  prepare  sub  for  quick  dive.  Dispersed  around 
the  world,  Soviet  subs  maintain  surveillance  of  U.S.  naval  and  commercial  traffic. 


has  produced  a  sufficient  number  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines  in  commis- 
sion to  provide  a  credible  background  of 
hardware  for  her  plans.  In  June  1964, 
Sec'y  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze,  in  his 
graduation  address  at  the  Naval  WarCol- 
lege,  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  "a  limited  war  at  sea" 
with  the  Soviets.  Today,  both  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  words  suggest  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  1964  may  have  become 
probabilities  in  1966. 

"Soviet  submarines  have  begun  de- 
ploying  in   ever    increasing  numbers 
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Soviet  submarines  in  numbers  have 
been  encountered  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Philippine  Seas,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
while  Soviet  vessels  have  made  official 
visits  to  Red  Sea  ports  seeking  refueling 
bases. 

Admiral  McDonald's  Soviet  opposite 
number,  Admiral  of  the  Soviet  Fleet 
S.  G.  Gorshkov,  boasts  proudly,  "The 
Soviet  Fleet  is  on  a  long-range  cruise." 
And  American  naval  officers  whose 
duties  bring  them  into  periodic  contact 
with  officers  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are 
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noticing  that  quite  suddenly  the  Soviet 
officers  are  acquiring  a  "blue  water  look" 
— and  wearing  it  with  seamanlike  pride. 

Basically,  this  change  relates  to  the 
progressive  modernization  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  by  the  substitution  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines  for  older 
types.  Though  this  process  has  barely 
gotten  well  under  way,  it  has  already 
given  the  Soviets  new  and  formidable 
underseas  capabilities. 

"They  have  an  aggressive  operational 
program,  moving  to  the  high  seas,"  ob- 
serves Vice  Admiral  Charles  B.  Martell, 
USN,  Director  of  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare (ASW)  Programs  for  the  Navy,  in 
a  recent  speech.  "They  seem  determined 
to  obtain  a  world-wide  capability  to  use 
submarine  warfare  wherever  they  so  de- 
sire." The  spearhead  of  this  effort  is 
their  growing  proportion  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 

Nuclear  power  for  subs  makes  all  the 
difference.  Our  ASW  people  have  for 
years  regarded  the  big  fleet  of  400-odd 
Soviet  diesel-electric  submarines  with 
due  respect  because  of  its  great  numbers, 
but  with  little  doubt  that  the  threat  it 
represented  could  be  contained  if  it  were 
used  aggressively.  The  nuclear-powered 
submarine  is  a  threat  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent order  of  magnitude. 

For  this  there  is  one  main  reason:  It 
cannot  only  hide  in  the  sea,  as  can  any 
submarine,  but  it  can  stay  hidden  and 
continue  to  operate  aggressively  for  vir- 
tually as  long  as  its  commander  sees  fit. 
It  has  unlimited  (for  all  practical  pur- 
poses), world-wide  submerged  endur- 
ance at  high  speed.  Because  it  need 
not  surface  regularly,  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected visually  from  aircraft,  or  by  radar 
— our  deadliest  tool  against  the  German 
U-boats  in  WW2.  It  is  a  new,  as  yet  un- 
tried but  immensely  formidable  factor 
in  sea  warfare. 

And  it  represents  a  most  serious  threat 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
make  free  use  of  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
world  for  our  own  purposes,  military 
and  economic,  and  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  our  allies  overseas. 

"To  the  power  that  would  seek  to 
overturn  the  historic  maritime  suprem- 
acy of  the  West,"  writes  Commander 
Robert  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  USN,  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute's  Prize  Essay  for  1966, 
"the  nuclear  submarine  is  an  incompar- 
able opportunity,  waiting  to  be  seized." 
The  submarines  we  are  here  consider- 


An  American  anti-sub  warfare  group,  espe- 
cially composed  as  a  team  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  enemy  submarines.  Ships  are  armed 
with  partly  airborne  rocket  propelled 
weapons,  using  sonar  to  home  in  on  target. 


CONTINUED 


will  the  Soviets  provoke  aWar  at  Sea? 


ing  are  designed  for  underwater  attack 
on  shipping  with  non-nuclear  torpedoes. 
They  threaten  not  our  cities  but  our  free 
use  of  the  sea  lanes.  Their  challenge  is 
to  the  capabilities  of  our  Navy  not  only 
to  support  expeditionary  operations  such 
as  that  in  Vietnam  against  Communist- 
supported  aggression  and  subversion, 
but  to  use  the  weapons  of  blockade  and 
amphibious  assault,  and  to  protect  the 
free  movement  of  merchant  ships  on 
which  our  economy  as  well  as  our  sup- 
port of  our  overseas  allies  depends. 

In  February  1956 — just  ten  years  be- 
fore Secretary  McNamara's  warning  of 
a  possible  war  at  sea  without  any  land 
battles — Nikita  Khrushchev  set  forth  the 
mainspring  principle  of  this  Soviet  pol- 
icy at  the  20th  Party  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.:  "The 
world  has  moved  out  of  the  stage  of  the 
capitalist  encirclement  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  during  the  current  phase  of  co- 
existence is  moving  into  the  stage  of  the 
socialist  encirclement  of  the  United 
States  as  a  prelude  to  the  final  victory  of 
Communism." 

That  sounded  like  Communist  jargon 
at  the  time.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
world  makes  plain  that  no  encirclement 
of  the  United  States  by  the  land-bound 
Soviet  Union  is  possible  unless  some 
means  can  be  found  to  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  lanes  by  the  United 
States. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear-powered  submarine  fleet 
indicates  that  the  speech  was  not  jargon 
after  all.  It  must  have  been  in  the  pe- 
riod 1955-56  (a  year  or  more  after  the 
first  trial  run  of  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus) 
that  the  Soviets  became  certain  they 
could  produce  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines successfully.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  strategic  principle  of  "socialistic  en- 
circlement of  the  United  States"  was  pro- 
claimed only  after  it  became  certain  that 
the  tactical  instrument  of  that  strategy — 
the  nuclear-powered  submarine — would 
become  available  in  due  course. 


Since  then,  the  °mphasis  of  Soviet 
naval  construction  has  been  on  the  sub- 
marine. The  building  of  large  surface 
ships  (such  as  the  heavy  cruisers  of  the 
Sverdlov  class  that  were  laid  down  from 
1951  onward)  came  to  an  end.  While 
the  nuclear  subs  were  building,  others 
with  conventional  diesel-electric  propul- 
sion plants  continued  to  come  off  the 
ways,  newer  types  replacing  a  propor- 
tion of  older  ones  every  year.  The  Soviet 
submarine  force  today  includes  some  400 
operational  ships,  divided  among  their 
four  sea  frontiers — the  Arctic,  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Of  these,  more  than  30 — possibly  as 
many  as  40 — are  nuclear-powered.  They 
form  the  spearhead  of  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine force,  and  as  their  numbers  increase 
the  antisubmarine  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  are  hard  at  work  looking  for  effec- 
tive means  of  coping  with  this  carefully 
planned  challenge. 

The  Soviet  underwater  expansion  is  a 
well-thought-out  program — with  a  mini- 
mum of  risk  to  the  U.S.S.R.  While  the 
first  batches  of  nuclear  submarines  have 
been  built  and  have  run  their  trials,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  oceanic  research  and  reconnais- 
sance. It  has  located  ocean  regions  where 
submarines  can  operate  effectively,  and 
routes  by  which  such  regions  can  be 
reached  from  Soviet  home  ports.  They 
have  studied  the  almost  unknown  quali- 
ties of  these  depths  of  "inner  space" — 
about  which,  today,  man  still  knows  less 
proportionately  than  he  does  of  outer 
space.  They  have  established  enormous 
fishing  fleets,  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
with  huge  "mother  ships"  ranging  up  to 
40,000  tons.  Their  motor-driven  trawlers 
have  become  familiar  sights  everywhere 
on  the  high  seas;  many  of  these  trawlers 
are  equipped  with  electronic  reconnais- 
sance gear  capable  of  analyzing  our  own 
electronic  emissions  and  deriving  valua- 
ble military  information. 

One  or  several  of  these  trawlers  in- 
variably turns  up  wherever  any  Western 


A  U.S.  unmanned  acoustics  research  vessel,  SPAR  (below,  in  sketch  and  in  operation), 
is  another  venture  designed  to  unravel  more  of  the  ocean's  mysteries.  Studies  can 
also  provide  information  for  better  defense  measures,  notably  in  the  field  of  sonar. 


A  Navy  helicopter  scouts  Russian  trawlers 

naval  activity  is  in  progress.  They  steam 
boldly  in  among  the  ships  of  our  task 
forces  engaged  in  maneuvers,  and  have 
been  known  to  steer  a  collision  course 
with  a  U.S.  or  British  aircraft  carrier  en- 
gaged in  turning  into  the  wind  to  take 
aboard  or  launch  aircraft,  forcing  the 
carrier  to  change  course  and  try  again. 
They  maintain  constant  vigilance  off  the 
ports  where  our  Polaris  submarines  are 
based,  and  have  certainly  collected  much 
sensitive  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tional pattern  of  these  vitally  important 
ships.  They  are  constantly  to  be  found 
in  our  coastal  waters.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  taken  note  of  no  less  than  60  such 
intrusions  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half. 

The  first  Russian  trawler  to  be  ob- 
served operating  in  the  vicinity  of  a  U.S. 
FBM  (Fleet  Ballistic  Missile)  subma- 
rine was  the  Vega,  spotted  by  a  U.S.  Navy 
plane  in  1960  in  the  area  of  mock 
Polaris  missile  test  firings  from  the  U.S.S. 
George   Washington   (our  first  Polaris 


uipped  with  electronic  labs,  the  trawlers  boldly  skirt  U.S.  naval  operations  and  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  bases. 


sub),  about  60  miles  off  New  York's 
Long  Island. 

Since  then  trawlers  shadowing  our 
operations  have  been  noted  regularly. 
One  or  another  has  been  in  constant  at- 
tendance off  the  coast  of  Guam,  site  of 
the  Navy's  Pacific  FBM  facility  since 
November  1964.  Recently  another  has 
been  observed  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  a 
U.S.  FBM  submarine  replenishment  an- 
chorage. Fleets  of  Soviet  trawlers,  some- 
times numbering  in  the  hundreds,  "oper- 
ate in  traditionally  U.S.  fishing  areas  of 
the  northeast  and  northwest  coasts  of  the 
United  States,"  says  a  Navy  report. 

In  September  1962,  a  joint  Soviet- 
Cuban  fishing  port  facility  was  an- 
nounced for  Havana  Bay.  Though 
Castro  stressed  that  it  would  be  entirely 
Cuban,  it  was  committed  to  provide 
services  for  Soviet  North  Atlantic 
trawlers  for  ten  years  or  more.  During 
our  Cuban  blockade  in  1962,  U.S.  Navy 
forces  made  six  positive  sightings  of  con- 
ventional Soviet  subs  in  the  Caribbean 


approaches,  and  numerous  other  "prob- 
able" detections  were  recorded. 

A  high  Naval  officer  notes  that  Soviet 
trawlers  also  operate  off  the  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Range  Hq  in  California  and  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  watching  our  Seventh 
Fleet  in  its  Vietnam  operations.  They 
are  engaged  in  electronic  reconnaissance, 
and  are  relieved  on  station  at  regular  in- 
tervals. In  all  of  these  areas,  Soviet  sub- 
marine contacts  have  also  been  made, 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
their  presence  is  intended  to  deter  us 
from  interfering  with  the  trawlers. 

In  the  South  China  Sea  our  Seventh 
Fleet  operates  three  squadrons  of  P-3 
Orion  patrol  aircraft,  ostensibly  watch- 
ing for  gun-running  ships  sneaking  into 
South  Vietnam.  Altogether  they  com- 
prise Task  Force  72,  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Roy  Isaman.  The  scope 
of  their  patrols  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  TF72  is  based  partly  in  the 
Philippines,  partly  in  lapan  and  partly 
on  Okinawa.   That  they  are  watching 
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Soviet  submarines  as  well  as  small  sur- 
face craft  is  obvious  from  what  is  learned 
of  their  day-to-day  bomb  bay  and  ex- 
terior loadings — a  mixture  of  antisub- 
marine weapons  and  extra  electronics. 

The  Soviet  activity  is  far  from  pur- 
poseless. It  is  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing confrontation  at  sea  for  which  the 
Soviet  fleet  of  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines is  being  built,  together  with  a  fleet 
of  big  sea-going  depot  ships  capable  of 
transferring  missiles  and  torpedoes  at  sea 
and  of  executing  major  repairs  to  sub- 
marines when  necessary. 

The  Kremlin  might  choose  the  seas 
for  a  direct  challenge  to  the  United 
States  or  our  allies,  in  the  belief  that  this 
would  present  less  chance  of  escalation 
to  all-out  nuclear  war  by  confining  hos- 
tilities to  the  seas  and  to  non-nuclear 
weapons.  It  does  not  take  a  nuclear  war- 
head on  a  torpedo  to  sink  a  merchant 
vessel — or  an  antisub  destroyer,  either. 
Considering  our  military  and  economic 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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John  E.  Davis,  WW2  infantry  officer  and  twice 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  was  elected  to  head 
the  Legion  at  its  1966  National  Convention. 


at  St.  Lo  in  Normandy  in  his  regiment's 
first  combat,  and  other  decorations 
earned  from  Normandy  to  the  heart  of 
Germany  fighting  under  three  American 
armies. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Pauline 
Huntley,  who  ended  a  mathematics  and 
music  teaching  career  in  McClusky  to 
become  Mrs.  Davis  in  1938.  They  have 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  son, 
John,  being  one  of  the  newest  members 
of  The  American  Legion  by  virtue  of 
Army  service  since  Aug.  5,  1964. 

In  The  American  Legion,  Davis  was 
the  first  WW2  Commander  of  his  Post, 
and  then  he  was  the  first  WW2  State 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

John  Edward  Davis,  5  3 -year-old 
North  Dakota  banker  and  rancher, 
and  a  former  governor  of  his  state, 
was  unanimously  elected  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion  for 
1966-67  at  the  last  session  of  the  1966 
National  Convention  in  the  International 
Ballroom  of  the  Washington  Hilton  Ho- 
tel in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  1,  1966. 

He  succeeds  L.  Eldon  James,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  attorney — and  he  is  the  second 
North  Dakotan  to  head  the  2V2  -million- 
member  American  Legion,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  of  Fargo, 
in  1941-42. 

Now  a  resident  of  the  state  capital  of 
Bismarck,  Davis  earlier  made  his  home 
in  the  little  agricultural  center  of  Mc- 
Clusky and  in  nearby  Goodrich — both  in 
the  Missouri  Valley's  central  region  of 
the  state,  not  far  from  Bismarck.  He  is 
a  member  of  James  Roberts  Post  #  1 24, 
American  Legion,  in  McClusky,  where 
he  served  several  terms  as  mayor,  and 
from  which  he  was  sent  first  to  the  State 
Senate  (for  Kidder  and  Sheridan  coun- 


ties), and  then  to  two  terms  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair — from  1957  to  1961.  He  is 
a  Republican. 

Davis  is  a  soft-spoken,  gray-eyed 
WW2  Army  veteran  of  medium  stature. 
He  has  a  quiet,  even  disposition  and  a 
smile  that  is  almost  shy.  As  an  Army 
ROTC-trained  reserve  lieutenant  he  was 
called  up  to  active  duty  with  the  134th 


Lt.  Col.  Davis  in  Luberson,  Germany,  at  his 
command  post  as  1st  Battalion  Com- 
mander of  the  134th  Inf  Reg,  May  1945. 

Infantry  Regiment  of  the  35th  Division 
in  1941  before  we  were  a  belligerent  in 
WW2.  He  came  out  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  battalion  commander,  with  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  for  a  leg  wound  received  in 
France  near  Nancy;  a  Silver  Star  earned 


As  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  Davis  (left) 
reviews  state  water  resources  in  1960 
with    State    Engineer    Milo  Hoisveen. 

Commander  of  the  North  Dakota  Legion 
— and  he  was  also  the  first  WW2  veteran 
to  be  North  Dakota's  governor.  He  has 
served  his  state  Legion  on  many  commit- 
tees over  the  years.  He  has  long  been  a 
member  and  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion's National  Security  Commission — 
the  organization's  continuing  body  spe- 
cializing in  American  military  defense 
policy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cial national  Legion  committee  which, 
at  the  urging  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
made  a  special  study  of  the  conduct  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Davis  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  children 
of  the  late  James  E.  Davis  and  Helen  W. 
Davis.  His  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth,  is  the 
wife  of  Steven  F.  Keating  of  Minnesota, 
president  of  Honeywell  Corp. 

Both  sides  of  Commander  Davis'  fam- 
ily were  early  settlers  in  North  Dakota, 
though  he  is  technically  a  native  of  Min- 
nesota. He  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
when  his  mother  (nee  Helen  Wilson) 
went  there  from  Bismarck  to  be  with  her 
family  when  her  first  son  came  into  the 
world  on  April  18,  1913.  She  had  gone 
to  Bismarck  as  a  little  girl,  in  the  1880's, 
when  her  father  moved  west  from  In- 
diana, Pa.,  to  become  a  bank  cashier  in 
Bismarck.  There  she  later  met  and  mar- 
ried James  Ellsworth  Davis,  Commander 
Davis'  father.  Subsequently  her  own 
family  moved  to  Minneapolis.  Now  86, 
Helen  Wilson  Davis  is  still  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  Bismarck. 

The  Commander's  grandfather  served 
in  the  first  session  of  the  North  Dakota 
legislature,  and  his  son,  Commander 
Davis'  father,  was  also  a  state  senator. 
As  a  boy,  the  latter  had  broken  North 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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M  UNCLE  SAM  WILSON  OF  TROY  SUPPLIED  BEEF  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  DURING  THE  WAR,  OF  1612  -STAMPING  HIS  BARRBLS  WITH  THE  LETTERS  'US- 
■  I  THIS  BEEF  BECAME  KNOWN  TO  THE  ARMY  AS  "UNCLE  SAM'S*  AND  THIS  FAMILIAR 
jj  APPELLATION  WAS  THEREAFTER  BESTOWED  ON  OUR  OWNT  GOVERNMENT  *   *  * 


A  mural  by  George  Gray  depicts  the  original  Sam  Wilson  with  the  familiar  beard  and  hairdo  of  Uncle  Sam  of  the  cartoons. 

The  Origin  and  History 

of  Uncle  Sam 


The  old  gentleman  with  the  goatee  and  the  stars-and-stripes 
clothing  has  a  long  history,  including  a  human  original. 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

Back  around  1812,  a  symbolic 
character  began  to  evolve  by  the 
name  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  collectively.  As 
he  evolved,  he  came  to  sport  a  homely, 
overlong,  white  goatee;  to  wear  clothing 
and  a  stovepipe  hat  bearing  a  stars-and- 
stripes  resemblance  to  the  American  flag, 
to  be  tall  and  to  have  a  general  demeanor 
that  is  at  once  kindly  but  firm.  He  is 
known  around  the  world  and  his  name, 
as  well  as  his  appearance,  is  a  symbol  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Sam  Wilson  of  Troy,  N.Y.  Drawing  is-^ 
based  on  original  old  family  photo  now  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  Edgar  T.  Noyes  of 
San  Antonio,  part  of  a  large  collection, 
to  be  exhibited  at  that  city's  HemisFair. 


Anyone  who  wants  to  guess  his  history 
quickly  notes  that  Uncle  Sam's  initials 
are  U.S.,  and  might  conclude  that  he 
was  a  pure  invention  built  around  the 
initials.  Such  a  guess  is  close,  but  misses 
a  lot,  including  an  unassuming,  real  man 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
Uncle  Sam.  He  is  nearly  forgotten,  while 
the  symbolic  Uncle  Sam  is  known  world- 
wide. In  Communist  countries  he  is  still 
recognizable,  even  when  made  short  and 
bloated,  with  "$"  signs  on  his  clothes  to 
represent  "American  capitalist  imper- 
ialism." At  home,  he  sometimes  stands 
for  the  national  character,  and  some- 
times for  the  national  conscience.  In  an 
earlier  age,  a  more  common  symbol  of 
America  was  Columbia,  often  a  motherly 
woman  in  flowing  robes  who  summoned 
up  ideas  of  liberty  and  plenty.  There  was 
also  an  earlier  male  figure  named 
Brother   Jonathan.   Uncle   Sam,  who 
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NEAREST  RECRUITING  STATION 


AS  OTHERS  SAW  UNCLE  SAM 
OVER  50  YEARS  AGO 


The  most  famous  Uncle  Sam  of  all  is  James  Montgomery  Flagg's  rendition  with 
the  piercing  eyes.  It  was  originally  a  cover  drawing  for  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly. 


1.  ENGLAND 


2.  CZARIST  RUSSIA 


3.  CUBA 


4.  JAPAN 


readily  lent  himself  to  character  and 
firmness,  came  to  supplant  both  as  the 
personification  of  America. 

The  most  memorable  Uncle  Sam  ap- 
pears on  the  most  famous  of  WW1  re- 
cruiting posters,  a  stern  figure  with  an 
accusing  finger  and  piercing  eyes  painted 
by  the  late  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
and  usually  captioned  "I  Want  You  for 


the  U.S.  Army."  Suggested  perhaps  by 
an  earlier  British  Army  poster  showing 
Lord  Kitchener  in  a  similar  pose,  Flagg 
used  his  own  face  reflected  in  a  mirror 
as  a  model  and  dashed  it  off  as  a  cover 
for  the  July  6,  1916,  issue  of  a  now 
forgotten  publication,  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Weekly. 

It  became  a  recruiting  poster  the  next 


The  Uncle  Sams  above  ap- 
peared in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  1.  London's  Punch 
often  depicted  this  "hayseed" 
Sam.  2.  In  Czarist  Russia  he 
was  fat  but  good-natured.  3. 
Cuba  emphasized  that  he 
smoked  Havana  cigars.  4. 
Japan  made  him  two-faced. 
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THE  OLD  PRINT  SHOP 


The  lady  Columbia  was  a  national  symbol  before  role  of  Bo-Peep,  bewails  the  seceding  "black  sheep"  Uncle  Sam  and  his  male  predecessor. 
Uncle  Sam.  At  left,  Crawford's  statue  of  her  on  the  states  of  the  Civil  War,  while  the  foreign-nation  Brother  Jonathan,  face  to  face  in  an 
Capitol  dome.  Above,  a  cartoon  Columbia,  in  the     "wolves"  hope  to  pick  their  bones  separately.       English  print  published  about  1850. 


CONTINUED  The  Origin  and  History  of  UNCLE  SAM 


year  with  America's  entry  into  WW1. 
Flagg  and  other  artists  tried  to  surpass 
it  with  later  posters,  but  nobody  suc- 
ceeded. Some  4  million  copies  were 
printed  in  1917  and  perhaps  40  million 
since  then.  It  has  been  reproduced  on 
metal,  plastic,  as  a  mailing  card  and  even 
on  a  television  slide.  Before  his  death  in 
1960,  Flagg  gave  the  original  painting 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

But  why  should  Flagg  and  other  artists 
draw  an  old  gentleman  named  Sam,  with 
stars  on  his  hat,  as  a  symbol  for  the 
United  States?  Few  reference  books  give 
an  answer  and  you  will  find  more  about 
Uncle  Remus  and  Uncle  Tom  than 
Uncle  Sam  in  some  of  them.  A  recent 
edition  of  the  respected  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  for  example,  says  "The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  attributed  to  the  initials  U.  S.  placed 
on  property  of  the  government.  It  came 
into  existence  about  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812,  spread  rapidly, 
and  within  a  few  years  was  recognized 
universally." 

Rollin  Kirby,  whose  cartoons  won 
three  Pulitzer  Prizes,  in  the  1930's  added 
a  bit  about  Uncle  Sam's  "valuable  ser- 
vices" as  a  symbol  in  the  Encyclopaedia's 
article  on  cartooning  of  that  time.  "The 
figure  of  Uncle  Sam  is  the  most  over- 
worked of  all,"  said  Kirby.  "Each  day  he 
looks  sternly  out  at  the  world  .  .  .  and 
views  with  alarm,  warns,  dictates,  with 
pontifical  fervor  ...  In  his  gayer  mo- 
ments, he  welcomes  royal  families  and 
South  American  good  neighbor  dele- 
gates and,  in  his  sadder  moments,  stands 
with  bowed  head  at  the  death  of  a  public 


man  of  importance.  He  is  ubiquitous, 
untiring,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  bore."  The 
last  phrase  was  later  deleted  and  in  the 
1965  cartooning  entry  of  the  "Britan- 
nica," the  Kirby  piece  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  there  any*  mention  of  Uncle  Sam. 

But  there  was,  almost  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  human  original  of  Uncle  Sam,  one 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  man  of  strictest 
integrity,  who  was  born  just  200  years 
ago  on  September  13,  1766,  in  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  and 
which  previously  was  called  both  Menot- 
omy  and  West  Cambridge.  He  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  died  on 
July  31,  1854,  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  there.  Contrary  to  being  a 
"bore,"  there  is  evidence  that  he  was 
"genial  and  friendly"  and  enjoyed  a  joke. 
Never  during  his  long  life  did  he  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that 
chance  made  him  his  country's  symbol, 
though  that  happened  while  he  lived. 
Congress  gave  official  approval  to  his 
history  in  1961.  The  "Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,"  "The  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana"  and  a  growing  list  of 
other  reference  books  now  include  it. 

Several  people  have  contributed  to  this 
recognition  of  Samuel  Wilson  of  upstate 
New  York  as  the  original  Uncle  Sam. 
One  was  Miss  Jessie  F.  Wheeler,  a  Vas- 
sar  graduate,  who  was  reference  librarian 
of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library  for 
many  years.  In  1917,  Sam  Wilson's 
grandnephew,  Lucius  Wilson,  recorded 
for  her  some  of  his  memories  of  his  fa- 
mous great  uncle,  who  had  lived  until 
Lucius  was  18  years  old.  The  history  of 
Uncle  Sam  was  Miss  Wheeler's  hobby 
for  some  40  years.  Her  scrapbook  on  the 


family  is  at  the  Troy  Public  Library, 
while  her  voluminous  genealogical  rec- 
ords about  the  Wilsons  are  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany, 

Col.  Edgar  T.  Noyes  of  San  Antonio, 
a  1925  graduate  of  West  Point  and  WW2 
chief  of  staff  of  the  1 1  th  Air  Force  Serv- 
ice Command,  began  in  1949  to  collect 
information,  relics  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
other  symbols  of  America.  He  has  spent 
close  to  $200,000  and,  since  retiring  in 
1953,  most  of  his  time,  as  well,  on  his 
collection.  He  plans  to  exhibit  it  at  the 
HemisFair,  opening  in  San  Antonio  in 
the  spring  of  1968.  He  owns  some  450 
three-dimensional  figures  of  Uncle  Sam 
alone.  Included  among  other  items  is  the 
only  known  photograph  of  Samuel  Wil- 
son. This  is  a  ferrotype  made  in  1852 
by  Christopher  Schoonmaker,  early  Troy 
photographer.  In  the  collection  also  is 
an  old  toy  which,  when  attached  to  a 
phonograph  spindle,  sends  a  miniature 
Uncle  Sam  chasing  and  kicking  a  small 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  around  the  record.  Col- 
onel Noyes  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Legion  post  in  his  home  town 
of  Lampasas,  Tex. 

Alton  Ketchum,  a  New  York  adver- 
tising man,  became  interested  in  the  Wil- 
son story  when  the  State  Department  in 
1951  chose  a  drawing  of  Uncle  Sam  by 
Herbert  Richard  Noxon,  an  art  director 
colleague  of  Ketchum's  at  the  McCann- 
Erickson  advertising  agency,  as  some- 
thing of  an  official  version  for  distribu- 
tion abroad.  Interested  in  symbols  as  a 
"shorthand  of  ideas,"  Ketchum  re- 
searched not  only  Uncle  Sam  but  the 
older  symbols  of  Columbia,  Yankee 
Doodle  and  Brother  Jonathan,  as  well  as 
the  life  of  Samuel  Wilson.  In  1959, 
Ketchum  published  "Uncle  Sam:  The 
Man  and  the  Legend,"  the  first  hard- 
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In  the  first  known  use  of  Uncle  Sam  in  a  cartoon,  in  1832,  he  is  beardless, 
wears  striped  robe,  and  is  being  bled  by  Jackson's  administration.  Called  "Uncle 
Sam  in  Danger,"  it  protests  Jackson's  attack  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY- A  CASE  OF  VIGOROUS  GROWTH 
1887  —  "How  are  you,  old  man?" 
1776  —  "Bless  my  soul,  boy,  how  you  have  grown  I" 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  nation  from  coast  to  coast,  congratulated  by  his  colonial  father. 
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Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia  together  in  a  Thomas  Nast  car- 
toon in  an  1878  Harper's  Weekly.  Columbia  is  chastising 
Uncle  Sam  for  increasing  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 


cover  book  to  appear  on  the  subject. 

Finally,  there  has  been  Thomas  I.  Ger- 
son  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  who  has  col- 
lected a  storeroom  full  of  Uncle  Sam 
lore  and  researched  the  subject  for  20 
years.  As  a  reporter  on  Troy  and  Sche- 
nectady newspapers,  but  mostly  as  an 
individual,  Gerson  has  been  pleading 
with  editors  and  local,  state  and  national 
officials  in  a  passionate  crusade  for  offi- 
cial recognition  of  Samuel  Wilson  of 
Troy  as  the  original  Uncle  Sam.  Gerson 
feels  he  is  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  the  late  Isaac  Morris  Gerson, 
an  immigrant  from  Czarist  Russia,  whose 
last  words  to  him  were  "Speak  up  for 
America." 

Young  Gerson  grew  up  in  Philadel- 
phia and  studied  American  history  at 
Temple  University.  He  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  When 
that  paper  vanished,  he  moved  on  to 
New  York  as  a  proofreader  and  free- 
lance writer.  In  1 940,  he  became  a  clerk 
for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  in  Albany. 

While  continuing  his  clerk  job,  he  be- 
came a  part-time  reporter  for  the  Troy 
Record  and  in  1946  a  full-time  writer 
there.  The  next  year,  he  married  Miss 
Nettie  Davis  of  Schenectady,  a  General 
Electric  secretary.  With  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, Gerson  began  to  write  ar- 
ticles for  magazines. 

A  fellow  reporter  noticed  Gerson 
working  on  one  of  these  at  2  a.m.  in 
the  Troy  Record  office. 

"Why  don't  you  write  about  our  Uncle 
Sam?"  his  colleague  suggested.  "He  was 
a  real  American." 

Gerson  looked  up  Miss  Wheeler,  the 
librarian,  then  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  and  studied  the  information  that 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Capt.  Myles  Standish, 
Plymouth  Colony 


Capt.  John  Smith, 
Jamestown  Colony 


Two  clean  shaven  Pilgrim  civilians. 

EARLY  COLONIAL  PERIOD— Beards  were 
on  their  way  out.  The  military  and  the  very  old 
wore  them  more  than  younger  civilians.  Autumn. 


The  male  beard  in  America  is  a 
deciduous  shrub  which  seems  to 
have  long  seasons,  but  which  comes 
and  goes  as  regularly  as  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves  in  Autumn,  to  bud  anew  in 
Spring. 

It  was  Autumn  on  the  male  face,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling,  when  the  Colo- 
nists settled  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Such 
hardy  trees  as  Capt.  John  Smith,  when  he 
founded  Jamestown,  Va.,  clung  to  glori- 
ous foliage.  Capt.  Myles  Standish  of  the 
Mayflower  Company  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  is  usually  represented  with  a 
pointed  military  beard — and  so  are  other 
Pilgrims-in-arms.  But  most  of  the  colo- 
nists seem  to  have  been  clean  shaven,  and 
by  the  late  1 600's  bare  Winter  had  set  in. 
From  then,  right  through  the  American 
Revolution  and  on  into  the  early  1 800's, 
few  self-respecting  males  grew  facial 
sprays  of  whiskers. 

The  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  clean 
shaven  almost  to  a  man.  Likenesses  of  49 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence show  not  a  beard,  not  a  moustache, 
not  any  serious  sideburns.  Prominent  fig- 
ures like  Ben  Franklin,  George  Washing- 
ton, Alexander  Hamilton,  Eli  Whitney, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  Noah  Webster — and  all  the 
rest — shaved  their  faces  clean.  What  the 
leaders  did,  the  primitive  art  of  the  coun- 
tryside suggests  that  all  others  did,  too. 
Be  they  seen  in  sketches  of  upstate  New 
York  farmers  or  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys — in  the  1700's  their  faces  are 
shown  hairless. 

Spring  peeped  out  a  few  buds  about 
1810.  Suddenly,  some  grew  beards  or 


Benjamin  Franklin 


Thomas  Jefferson 


Noah  Webster 


George  Washington 


LATE  COLONIAL,  EARLY  NATIONAL—  Wigs,  yes,  but  hardly 
a  single  self-respecting  American  male  had  any  visible  whiskers  on 
his  face.  The  last  Winter  until  the  present. 


A  Brief  History 


It  is  early  Spring  again 
on  the  chins  and  cheeks 
of  American  males,  and 
the  crocuses  are  bloom- 
ing as  they  did  last  Spring 
—  which  was  about  1810. 


sideburns  and  some  didn't.  Just  as  the 
Winter  had  been  a  long  one,  so  the 
Spring  was  long  too.  Beards  kept  coming 
in,  without  being  in,  right  up  to  the  Civil 
War,  which  was  about  late  May  of  the 
American  Beard  Year.  Abraham  Lincoln 
really  signified  the  beginning  of  Summer. 
He  entered  the  White  House  beardless 
and  grew  a  beard  while  residing  there.  It 
was  72  years  from  Washington's  inaugu- 
ration to  Lincoln's,  and  in  this  period  no 
President  had  had  a  beard  or  moustache 
— two  had  sideburns  (John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Martin  Van  Buren).  The 
Civil  War  marked  the  start  of  full  Sum- 
mer. From  1865  to  about  1890,  Summer 
continued,  and  hardly  an  adult  American 
male  would  be  seen  without  some  sort  of 
bush  on  his  face,  lest  he  be  taken  as  odd. 
In  the  52  years  from  Lincoln's  first  inaug- 
ural in  1861  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  in 
1913,  only  two  Presidents  did  not  have 
at  least  a  moustache.  (William  McKinley 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Quinnell  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  take  part  in  a  tricycle  tour  from  Beverly 
to  Gloucester  in  1887.  Original  caption  com- 
mented on  their  stylish  clothes,  took  beard 
for  granted.  His  knickers,  blue.  Stockings  too. 

near  the  end,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  right 
after  Lincoln.) 

Presidents  are  indices  of  the  fashion  in 
hair-on-the-face.  No  candidate  wants  to 
look  queer  by  the  standards  of  the  time, 
and  when  Lincoln  grew  his  beard  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
had  laid  the  groundwork.  By  then  the 
common  man  was  more  bearded  than 
(Turn  to  page  24) 
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Henry  Longfellow 


Daniel  Webster 


A  Gold  Rush  '49er 


1810  to  CIVIL  WAR.  It  was  Spring.  Beards,  sideburns  began  to 
sprout  in  increasing  numbers.  Longfellow  was  cleanshaven  in  the 
1830's,  then  grew  his  famous  beard.  But  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 


Mark  Twain  N.Y.  Knickerbocker  and  N.Y.  Excelsior 

(1850's)  ballplayers  (and  ump?)  in  1858. 

you  could  have  a  beard  or  not  as  you  chose,  and  neither  beard  nor 
bare  face  was  odd.  In  1830,  the  Senate  was  still  almost  beardless. 


of  the  American  Beard 


By  PETER  D.  BOLTER 


ALL  PHOTOS  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED  BY  BROWN  BROS. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  left,  and  his  War  Secretary,  Stanton. 

CIVIL  WAR  to  1890's— It's  full  Summer.  All  the  leaves  are 
out  and  the  clean-shaven  man  seems  strange.  After  72  beard- 
less years  a  President  grows  a  beard,  and  until  1913  only  two 
will  be  clean  shaven.  Thomas  Edison  was  one  of  the  few  great 
men  of  the  era  with  hairless  face.  There  were  very  few  others. 


The  Day  family  of  Morristown,  N.J.,  in  the  1870's.  Father  and  seven  sons 
are  respectably  bearded  as  good  style  dictates. 


President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes 


3/ 
Robert  E.  Lee, 
Confederate  General 


John  D.  Rockefeller 
in  1870's 


Steelman  Andrew 
Carnegie 


"Buffalo  Bill" 
Cody 
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continued  a  Brief  History  of  the  American  Beard 


Mark  Twain  in       President  William  President  John   Burroughs   and   Henry   Ford  Gen.  John  J.  Rockefeller,  S- 

later  life  Howard  Taft  Woodrow  Wilson        epitomize  the  transition  in  whiskers  Pershing  in  later  life 


1890's  to  1920's.  Autumn  and  the  leaves  fall.  Moustache  has  replaced  young  friend  Henry  Ford  wouldn't  be  seen  with  one.  Black  Jack  Persh- 
Mark  Twain's  beard.  Clean-faced  Wilson  replaces  moustachioed  Taft  ing  leads  AEF  with  smart,  trim  moustache,  John  D.  Rockefeller  shaves 
in  the  White  House.  Naturalist  John  Burroughs  clings  to  great  beard,     clean.  William  Jennings  Bryan  brought  a  beardless  face  to  politics. 


President  Calvin 
Coolidge 


jiitft-i  t  i/i 
George  Herman 
"Babe"  Ruth 


not.  A  miner  in  the  '49  gold  rush  had 
written  home  that  the  mob  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  "hairiest"  bunch  you  could 
hope  to  see.  In  the  1850's,  the  young 
Mark  Twain  had  bushy  sideburns.  Even 
so,  President  James  Buchanan  and  his 
whole  cabinet,  immediately  preceding 
Lincoln,  were  clean  shaven.  But  Lincoln 
and  at  least  two  of  his  cabinetwere  bushy. 
War  Secretary  Stanton  had  a  honey  of  a 
beard.  Many  of  Lincoln's  generals,  if  not 
most  of  his  soldiers  who  were  old  enough, 
were  bebushed.  In  the  30  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  Congress  and  the  halls  of 
business  and  finance,  quite  as  well  as  bar- 
tenders, laborers,  storekeepers,  clergy- 
men, salesmen,  investors  and  educators 
were  in  full  bloom.  Athletes  tore, 
goateed,  around  tracks;  baseball  players 
eyed  fast  balls  over  bushy  chins,  or  from 
between  mutton-chop  sideburns.  The 
beard  had  become  the  mark  of  conserva- 
tism and  dignity.  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  sprouted  the  crowning  glory  of 
(he  era — the  most  magnificent  of  many 
grand  Presidential  beards  after  Lincoln. 

About  1890,  Autumn  set  in.  Beards 
were  still  aplenty.  But,  in  a  bold  move 
toward  facial  nudity,  more  and  more 
American  men  settled  for  only  a  mous- 
tache, while  the  radical  avant-garde 
shaved  clean  and  wore  expressions  chal- 
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Clark  Gable, 
an  exception 


1920's  to  1960's.  Winter  again.  The 
face  without  foliage  is  the  mark  of 
respectability.  Only  exceptional  per- 
sonalities, such  as  Clark  Gable, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  and  William 
Powell  could  get  away  with  mous- 
taches in  romantic  movie  leads, 
while  all  Presidents  since  Wilson 
have  been  smooth-faced.  Now,  in 
the  1960's  the  "crocuses  of  Spring" 
are  blooming  with  an  occasional 
beard  here  and  there.  Author  sug- 
gests a  President  will  grow  one 
about  the  year  2016. 


lenging  anyone  to  make  something  of  it. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was 
moustache  or  nothing  for  anyone  young. 
Mark  Twain's  sideburns  had  given  way 
to  moustache,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
sideburned  and  moustachioed  in  the 
1870's,  shaved  clean  for  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  But  many  an  oldster  clung  to 
his  beard — and,  instead  of  being  the 
fashion,  the  full  beard  became  the  mark 
of  the  dignified  elder.  President  McKin- 
ley  showed  his  full  face.  Following  him, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Taft  compromised 
the  new  nakedness  with  moustaches. 

Taft's  was  the  last.  In  the  54  years 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  was  inaugurated, 
none  of  the  nine  Presidents  has  had 
beard,  sideburns  or  moustache.  Mous- 
taches continued  to  be  common  on  lesser 
folk  until  the  early  1920's,  when  Autumn 
had  ended  and  Winter  had  returned. 
Some  of  the  old  wore  beards,  and  as  they 
passed  so  did  their  whiskers.  The  full 
Beard  Year  had  run  its  first  full  cycle  in 
our  history,  from  Winter  to  Winter. 
It  took  about  270  years. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  just 
as  with  plant  life,  there  have  always  been 
evergreens  among  American  men,  so  that 
even  in  the  dead  of  the  long  Beard  Win- 
ters we  have  not  been  without  our  occa- 
sional Christmas  tree — the  bewhiskered 


man  in  the  clean-shaven  age,  whose  func- 
tion, we  suppose,  is  to  hold  out  cheer 
that,  though  Winter  comes,  Spring  may 
not  be  far  behind.  So  too,  have  rugged 
individuals  shaven  clean  in  a  bearded 
age.  Thomas  Edison  was  close  shaven 
when  few  other  great  men  were. 

The  1960's  now  seem  to  hark  back  to 
1810,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new,  long 
Spring.  Discounting  the  Beatniks  in  the 
1950's  as  a  mere  bearded  cult  (though 
perhaps  they  should  be  called  the  cro- 
cuses), we  just  now  begin  to  see  a  beard 
here  and  there  on  the  faces  of  the  bolder 
of  the  junior  executives  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  on  more  and  more  passing  mo- 
torcyclists. Yes,  it  is  1810  again.  If  his- 
tory repeats,  we  are  in  for  another  50- 
year  Spring,  to  be  climaxed  with  the 
President  growing  a  beard  in  the  White 
House  about  the  year  2016. 

Modern  technology  may,  of  course, 
upset  the  applecart.  If  so,  we  would  ex- 
pect a  moderating  influence  to  come 
from  the  advertising  arts  of  the  razor  and 
razor-blade  manufacturers  and  packag- 
ers of  shaving  creams  and  lotions.  They 
are  an  unknown  factor  in  the  control  of 
the  Beard  Year.  The  whisker-cutting  ad- 
vertising art  has  made  great  strides  since 
the  British  razed  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
Spring.  THE  END 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Wildlife  Conservation 


The  main  purpose  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  is,  of  course,  to  maintain 
a  supply  of  game  animals,  birds  and  fish 
for  hunters  and  anglers  while  helping  to 
keep  nature  in  balance  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  modern  civilization.  The  coopera- 
tion of  every  outdoorsman  is  needed.  This 
involves  more  than  just  obeying  fish  and 
game  laws.  There  are  many  incidental  ways 
in  which  you  can  further  the  purposes  of 
conservation  and  also  observe  good  hunting 
and  fishing  practices. 

When  you  wound  an  animal  and  allow 
it  to  escape  and  die  unclaimed,  it's  a  total 
loss.  Not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  available 
game  supply.  Therefore,  don't  be  under- 
gunned;  be  sure  your  rifle  caliber  is  power- 
ful enough  to  cleanly  and  quickly  kill  the 
animal.  Before  the  hunting  season,  practice 
on  a  range  until  you  are  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate shot.  Learn  how  to  find  and  follow 
a  blood  trail  so  that  should  you  wound  an 
animal,  it  won't  get  away.  Don't  shoot  at 
all  unless  the  game  is  within  range,  it's  an 
open  shot,  and  your  chances  are  reasonably 
good  for  putting  a  bullet  in  a  vital  area. 
If  you're  a  dedicated  sportsman,  and  con- 
servationist, you'll  shoot  only  the  trophy 
animals,  such  as  deer  with  king-size  antlers, 
and  you'll  pass  up  the  ones  you  can't  brag 
about. 

Similarly,  in  bird  shooting,  don't  try  for 
lucky  hits  at  birds  out  of  range.  Also,  hunt 
with  a  dog.  It  will  find  the  upland  birds  you 
cripple  and  would  otherwise  lose.  A  good 
retriever  will  fetch  the  waterfowl  that  drop 
offshore  and  tend  to  float  out  of  reach  by 
wading.  Even  if  you're  not  a  hunter,  you 
can  help  in  winter  when  food  is  scarce  and 
the  snow  is  deep.  Put  grain  under  small 
lean-to  shelters  for  the  game  birds  and 
corn  kernels  for  the  deer — not  hay;  they 
eat  it  but  can't  digest  it  since  they're  brows- 
ers, not  grazers.  In  spring,  when  you  find 
the  young  of  game  animals  or  birds,  don't 
touch  them.  They're  not  lost;  their  parent 
isn't  far  away.  Should  it  detect  human  scent 
on  them,  however,  the  chances  are  it  will 
abandon  them. 

When  fishing,  don't  throw  back  the  non- 
game  species  (sunfish,  perch,  carp,  etc.). 
The  fewer  there  are  in  a  lake,  the  more  food, 
oxygen  and  room  there'll  be  for  the  game 
species.  Should  you  catch  one  of  the  latter 
and  it's  legal  size,  don't  return  it  "to  grow 
larger."  It  usually  doesn't.  In  waters  where 
anglers  are  accustomed  to  returning  their 
catch,  most  of  the  fish  are  midget  because 
overpopulation  retards  fish  growth  drasti- 
cally. When  you  must  throw  back  a  fish 
that's  under  legal  size,  unhook  it  without 
touching  it.  Handling  can  easily  injure  it 
fatally.  Grasp  the  hook  with  a  pair  of  pliers, 
turn  it  upside  down  and  shake  it  loose.  Also, 
after  fishing  with  live  bait,  don't  pour  left- 
over minnows  overboard.  One  might  be  a 
carp,  and  if  it  finds  a  mate,  in  a  few  years 
the  lake  will  be  full  of  them — and  nothing 
else — a  cruel  blow  to  game-fish  conserva- 
tion! 


THE  BALD  EAGLE  and  his  plight  is  the 
theme  of  a  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
conservation  campaign.  They're  offering  a 
beautiful  %Vi  x  1114  inch  color  reproduc- 


The  Bald  Eagle:  Can  he  be  saved? 


tion  of  a  bald  eagle  painting  in  a  folder 
describing  the  desperate  situation  of  the 
great  bird  that  is  the  national  symbol.  Suita- 
ble for  schools,  libraries  or  just  personal 
framing,  it  is  available  for  $.50  each  from 
the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Wash.,  D.C.  20402.  You'll  help 
conservation  by  ordering  a  few  of  these 
folders. 

FOR  EMERGENCY  FOUL-WEATHER 
GEAR,  stow  a  plastic  garment  bag  (the 
kind  used  by  dry  cleaners)  into  your  hunting 
coat  or  camping  duffel.  When  it  rains  or 
snows,  cut  a  hole  in  it  for  your  head  and 
slip  it  on.  Wrapped  around  your  feet,  it 
will  keep  them  dry,  even  when  wading  shal- 
low streams.  Spread  on  a  log,  it'll  give  you 
a  dry  seat.  Cheap  enough  for  one-time  use. 

BEFORE  HUNTING  with  your  bird  dog, 
always  remove  his  collar.  The  sunlight, 
flashing  from  its  metal  tag,  will  spook  birds, 
especially  waterfowl,  warns  Fred  Murray, 
Jr.,  of  Butler,  Mo.  More  important,  many 
a  good  pointer  has  "hung"  himself  by  his 
collar  on  a  fence  or  similar  obstruction.  A 
collar  won't  keep  your  dog  from  being 
stolen;  a  thief  will  simply  throw  it  away. 
Best  proof  of  ownership  is  an  indelible  ear 
tattoo. 

CAMPERS  HAVE  SUFFERED  for  years 
from  frying  pans  with  handles  too  short  for 
cooking  over  an  open  fire.  Now  we  have 
the  remedy:  one  that's  10  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  17-inch-long  handle,  made  of  14- 
gauge  steel  by  Greenfield  Products  of 
Greenfield,  Ohio.  Price:  $5.95.  Larger  skil- 
lets, with  even  longer  handles,  are  also 
available. 


NEW  STOCK  WAX,  called  Stockkeep,  is 
made  especially  for  fine  gunstocks.  It  is 
weatherproof,  won't  sweat,  is  resistant  to 
salt  air,  contains  a  sun-screen  agent,  and 
will  prevent  wood  grain  from  swelling. 
Comes  in  an  aerosol  can. 

A  HANDY  ITEM  for  every  tackle  box  is 
a  small  crochet  needle,  writes  Roland  Wong 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.  With  it  you  can  loosen  the 
knottiest  backlashes  in  a  hurry.  Just  push 
the  needle  through  a  knot  and  draw  through 
it  the  snagged  loop  of  line. 

HONKER  FIELD  DECOYS  will  interest 
goose  hunters.  They're  printed  in  color  on 
rigid  cardboard  and  die-cut,  ready  to  as- 
semble. Contoured  bodies  resemble  live 
geese,  are  held  upright  by  small  wooden 
stakes.  Head  inserts  into  body.  Can  be  set 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  are  stored  flat. 
Made  by  Canadian  Decoys,  Rosemont, 
Minn.  Price:  $9.95  a  dozen. 

CIGARETTE  LIGHTER  with  a  "butt- 
snuffer"  hole  in  the  bottom  for  dousing  lit 
cigarettes,  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  keep 
down  forest  fires,  is  the  newest  item  from 
Bronson/Actionrod  Co.,  of  Bronson,  Mich., 
makers  of  fishing  tackle.  Smokey  the  Bear 
appears  on  the  lighter,  and  the  firm  says 
that  part  of  the  sales  proceeds  from  the 
lighter  will  go  to  the  §port  Fishing  Institute 
to  help  support  its  conservation  efforts. 

WALKIE-TALKIES  are  now  in  style  for 
outdoorsmen.  With  them,  campers,  golfers, 
anglers,  hunters  can  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other.  "Joe,  there's  a  big  buck  headed  your 
way!"  Recommended  is  the  Panasonic  RJ-4 
pocket  transceiver.  Lightweight,  transistor- 
ized, crystal-controlled  and  reliable,  it  op- 
erates on  pen-lite  batteries  and  has  a  range 
up  to  three  miles.  Its  citizen-band  frequency 
requires  no  license.  A  great  help  for  out- 
doorsmen in  lonely  places.  Price:  $79.95. 

FOR  AN  ANGLER'S  CHRISTMAS:  an 

electric  tackle  box,  by  Old  Pal  of  Lititz, 
Pa.  When  opened  at  night,  it  lights  up,  send- 
ing a  diffused  glow  through  its  clear  plastic 


Old  Pal's  battery-lit  tackle  box. 


trays.  Works  on  flashlight  batteries.  The 
box  is  available  in  two  sizes,  made  of  inde- 
structible "football-helmet"  plastic.  Small 
model  has  24  lure  compartments;  large 
model  has  39.  Price  of  the  latter:  $24.95. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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The  American  Legion  held  its  48th 
National  Convention  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Aug.  26-Sept.  1,  1966, 
with  a  delegate  strength  of  2,926.  In  late- 
closing  space  on  these  pages  last  month 
some  highlights  were  reported  including 
( 1 )  the  opening  of  Legion  membership 
to  veterans  of  honorable  service  since 
Aug.  5,  1964  (additional  details  on  p. 
28);  (2)  the  election  of  former  Gov- 
ernor John  E.  Davis  of  North  Dakota  as 
National  Commander  (see  Davis'  biog- 
raphy starting  on  p.  16);  and  (3)  the 
appearance  at  the  convention  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  impact  of  the  convention  on  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  Washington  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  order  of  $10 
million.  Clarence  Arata,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Convention  and 


President,  University  of  Alabama;  Wil- 
liam O.  Wooldridge,  the  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army. 

At  a  pre-convention  open  meeting,  na- 
tional publicity  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  in  1969 
were  outlined  by  the  national  public  re- 
lations firm  of  Bozell  and  Jacobs,  re- 
tained by  the  Legion  for  the  purpose.  Le- 
gionnaires from  every  state  and  most 
foreign  departments  packed  the  Wash- 
ington-Hilton's International  Ballroom 
for  the  occasion  (photo  on  p.  39).  They 
heard  and  saw  an  ambitious  plan  for  a 
national  Golden  Anniversary  observance 
to  support  half-century  celebration  activ- 
ities by  Legion  units  in  every  state  and 
community. 

The  Legion  awarded  its  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  the  first  winner  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  Viet- 
nam, Army  Capt.  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon. 


who  give  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  or  impede 
U.S.  troop  movements,  or  harass  fam- 
ilies of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
(e)  Ask  Congress  to  seek  a  remedy  for 
the  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
legislate  in  judicial  decisions;  (f)  Sup- 
port the  expansion  of  U.S.  oceanography 
and  the  Navy's  antisubmarine  capabil- 
ity (see  also  article,  "Will  the  Soviets 
Provoke  a  War  at  Sea?"  on  p.  10)  ;  (g) 
Seek  improvement  in  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration pension  and  compensation  bene- 
fits for  disabled  war  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  veterans;  (h)  Seek 
expansion  of  the  VA  hospital  system  up 
to  the  legal  minimum;  (i)  Approve  low- 
ering of  draft  standards;  (j)  Oppose 
local  police  review  boards;  (k)  Favor 
maintaining  separate  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  components;  ( 1 )  Support  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  permit 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  (m)  Urge 


A  REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON,  D.C 


Visitors  Bureau  reported  that  bank  clear- 
ances in  the  city  were  up  that  much  over 
the  same  week  in  1965.  "Much  of  it  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Legion  convention," 
he  said.  Such  a  convention  is  so  big, 
Arata  noted,  that  no  other  yardstick  can 
be  applied. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  of  Dania,  Fla., 
was  named  National  President  of  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

A  host  of  prominent  Americans  ap- 
peared as  speakers  to  the  full  convention, 
or  to  special  meetings  and  functions  as- 
sociated with  it.  Besides  President  John- 
son, Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  these  in- 
cluded : 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  (who 
addressed  the  Legion  Auxiliary's  con- 
current convention);  Sen.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  (111.);  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (N.Y.); 
Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (Miss.);  TV 
Newscaster  David  Brinkley;  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany;  Dr.  Irvamae 
Applegate,  President,  Nat'l  Education 
Association;  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chmn.,  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (who 
received  a  $50,000  check  from  the  Le- 
gion's Vietnam  Relief  Fund  to  be  spent 
on  Civic  Aid  in  Vietnam  by  the  Armed 
Forces) ;  David  Sentner,  Hearst  Newspa- 
pers contributing  editor  (he  gave  the 
Hearst  Americanism  trophy  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Legion);  William  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  Gen. 
James  F.  Collins,  President,  American 
Red  Cross;  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  WW2 
tank  general  now  representing  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  Jack  Valenti,  Presi- 
dent, Motion  Picture  Producers  Associa- 
tion of  America;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose, 
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Other  awards  presented  at  the  conven- 
tion included  Legion  "Fourth  Estate" 
awards  for  outstanding  news  presenta- 
tion to:  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  The  Booth  Newspapers, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  and  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  New  York,  N.Y.  The 
Michigan  American  Legion  got  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  1966  Public  Rela- 
tions award.  The  Iowa  Legion  won  the 
top  annual  award  for  service  programs 
to  community,  state  and  nation;  the 
North  Carolina  Legion  took  top  honors 
for  Boy  Scout  sponsorship;  the  Missis- 
sippi Legion  was  cited  for  its  school 
medal  program. 

Reports  on  the  next  12  pages  cover 
the  parade  (p.  32);  the  results  of  the 
music  and  marching  championship  con- 
tests and  the  drawing  for  free  Ford  cars 
donated  by  the  Legion's  Seagram  Posts 
(p.  34);  and  the  election  of  officers  (p. 
36). 

Starting  on  p.  32  a  digest  giving  the 
general  sense  of  all  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  convention  appears.  Many 
adopted  resolutions  necessarily  reiterated 
long-standing  Legion  policies.  Among 
those  with  more  bearing  on  current 
events,  besides  the  admission  of  Vietnam 
vets  to  Legion  membership  eligibility, 
were  resolutions  which: 

(a)  Support  the  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
bringing  the  fighting  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion; (b)  Implement  the  development 
of  a  nationwide  program  to  celebrate 
the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  in  1969; 
(c)  Oppose  lawless  demonstrations  and 
seek  a  rebirth  of  law  and  order  in  the 
United  States;  (d)  Denounce  Americans 
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stronger  legal  controls  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  and  por- 
nography; (n)  Seek  full  wartime  vet- 
erans benefits  for  Vietnam  servicemen; 
(o)  Seek  extension  of  WW2  and  Korea 
GI  loan  programs  to  compensate  for 
"tight  money"  hardships;  (p)  Condemn 
Red  Chinese  aggression  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace  and  oppose  her  admission 
to  the  UN;  (q)  Ask  that  North  Vietnam 
be  held  accountable  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  its  treatment  of  war  pris- 
oners; (r)  Deplore  the  actions  of  French 
President  De  Gaulle  in  weakening 
NATO's  military  posture;  (s)  Urge  that 
a  larger  share  of  NATO's  military  quotas 
be  carried  by  member  nations  other  than 
the  U.S.;  (t)  Seek  a  unified  program  of 
expansion  for  the  National  Cemetery 
system  and  oppose  Administrative  pol- 
icies of  reducing  it. 

The  years-long  job  of  planning  such  a 
huge  affair  to  make  it  come  off  in  its 
thousands  of  details  was  shared  by  a  spe- 
cial American  Legion  Convention  Cor- 
poration in  Washington,  headed  by  Her- 
bert Jacobi  and  comprised  of  many  of 
the  capital  city's  leading  citizens,  and  by 
the  Legion's  able  staff  Convention  Direc- 
tor, William  Miller,  who  spends  about  a 
year  in  each  successive  convention  city. 
His  job  was  somewhat  easier  this  year 
thanks  to  the  presence  in  Washington 
of  the  Legion's  Washington  office,  di- 
rected by  William  F.  Hauck.  When  he 
has  wrapped  up  the  after-details  in 
Washington  (a  big  job  that  continues 
long  after  the  delegates  depart)  Miller 
will  move  on  to  Boston,  months  ahead 
of  next  year's  convention  there. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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LEGION  MEMBERSHIP  OPENED 
TO  VETS  OF  VIETNAM  PERIOD 

Ov  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  the  1966  con- 
vention unanimously  voted  to 
amend  the  Legion's  Constitution  to  ad- 
mit veterans  of  honorable  service  since 
Aug.  5,  1964,  the  date  of  the  "Gulf  of 
Tonkin"  incident,  when  U.S.  forces  first 
openly  engaged  in  combat  with  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  before  the 
convention  had  adjourned,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  into  a  law 
PL89-550  amending  the  Legion's  Char- 
ter to  that  effect — at  about  1:30  p.m., 
Thursday  Sept.  1 .  In  the  intervening  time 
both  the  House  and  Senate  had  passed 
the  bill.  By  2  p.m.,  Sept.  1st,  National 
Commander  L.  Eldon  James  introduced 
to  the  convention  Gordon  Saffold,  of 
Virginia,  the  first  Vietnam  vet  to  become 
a  Legionnaire. 

In  anticipation  of  the  convention's 
action,  Commander  James  and  the  Le- 
gion's Legislative  Division  had  enlisted 
the  support  of  key  Congressmen  earlier 
in  the  year  to  OK  the  Charter  change  in 
such  speedy  fashion.  Only  a  few  bills  in 
history  have  become  law  so  swiftly. 

It  wasn't  a  sure  thing,  for  there  were 
different  resolutions  before  the  conven- 
tion, suggesting  different  dates  of  eligi- 
bility and  different  terms  for  opening  the 
membership.  With  a  two-thirds  vote  nec- 
essary to  amend  the  Constitution,  agree- 


ment might  not  have  been  reached,  or 
have  been  reached  after  such  long  debate 
that  the  Congressional  action  might  have 
been  delayed.  The  adopted  amendment 
was  that  prepared  earlier,  on  instructions 
of  last  year's  National  Convention,  by  a 
special  committee  headed  by  Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner  (Mich.). 


action  adhered  to  the  past  principle  in 
opening  Legion  membership  only  to  vet- 
erans of  periods  of  actual  armed  hos- 
tilities. 

No  voice  at  the  convention  wanted  to 
stand  pat  on  membership  eligibility.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  focussed  on  going 
back  even  further  than  Aug.  5,  1964. 

There  was  some  opinion  that  the 
change  should  encompass  the  whole  pe- 


Constitutional  Amendments  Committee  (above)  thrashed  out  42  resolutions  on  dates 
of  Legion  eligibility  for  new  vets  before  Res.  433,  setting  Aug.  5,  1964,  was  accepted. 


Agreement  on  the  amendment  was 
hammered  out  just  prior  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Convention  Committee,  chaired  by  Al- 
fonse  Wells  of  Illinois.  The  Committee 
members,  some  supporting  other  propo- 
sitions, debated  the  many  proposals  in 
full  in  Committee,  but  then  came  to 
agreement  on  the  final  version  without 
— in  the  end — a  dissenting  vote.  On  the 
floor,  delegations  with  other  notions  then 
buried  their  differences  and  went  along 
with  the  Committee  report.  The  opening 
of  the  membership  stands  as  the  most 
historic  accomplishment  of  the  conven- 
tion. Only  twice  in  history  has  Legion 
membership  been  extended — to  admit 
WW2  vets,  then  Korea  vets.  The  new 


riod  of  the  Cold  War.  Delegate  Roy 
Whitton,  of  Indiana,  championing  an 
earlier  date,  noted  from  the  floor  that 
Capt.  Roger  Donlon,  who  received  the 
Legion's  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
at  the  convention,  had  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  in  Vietnam  prior 
to  Aug.  5,  1964.  National  Commander 
L.  Eldon  James  mistakenly  stated  that 
Capt.  Donlon  had  won  the  medal  later. 
But  Whitton  was  correct  in  his  point  of 
information,  and  following  the  conven- 
tion James  sent  an  apology  to  Whitton. 
Capt.  Donlon,  who  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in 
Vietnam  on  July  6,  1964,  will  be  eligible 
for  Legion  membership  since  he  has  con- 
tinued in  service. 


On  August  30th,  8,000  Legionnaires  and  guests  heard  words  of  welcome  from  President  Johnson,  who  led  off  array  of  prominent  speakers  tcjj 
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Gordon  Saffold  (above)  | 
of  Saltville,  Va.,  wasj 
first  Vietnam  era  vet  to  | 
become  a  Legionnaire. 


Fast  law.  President  Johnson  signs  bill  amending  Legion  Charter  to  admit  Vietnam  vets  48  hours  after  Legion  acted  on  it. 


)earat  convention.  In  his  speech,  the  President  put  U.S.  might  on  call  by  weaker  nations  to  help  defend  themselves  from  outside  aggression. 
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This  year,  as  every  year,  the  Legion's 
convention  offered  individuals  more 
possible  activities  than  they  could  take. 
Besides  three  days  of  serious  business  on 
the  convention  floor,  there  were  more 
parties,  pageants  and  special  events  than 
any  one  person  could  attend. 

On  other  pages  some  of  the  serious 
business  is  portrayed.  Here  are  views  of 
a  few  of  the  jam-packed  social  events 
and  a  bit  of  the  pageantry.  There  were 
many  more  similar  occasions  not  shown 
here — such  as  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary's  mammoth  States  Dinner,  the 
Puerto  Rico  Party,  open  houses  held  by 
many  of  the  state  Legion  organizations. 

Many  subgroups  held  business  meet- 
ings and  social  events — combined  or 
separately.  They  included  the  Legion 
Chaplains  and  the  Legion  Historians;  the 
American  Legion  Press  Association;  the 
Society  of  American  Legion  Founders; 
ANAVICUS  (a  joint  Canadian  and  U.S. 
veterans'  group);  a  new  society  of  Past 
Department  Commanders  (at  whose 
Washington  Press  Club  affair  TV  news- 
man David  Brinkley  spoke);  the  World 
War  Nurses;  FODPAL,  the  society  of 
foreign  Legion  departments;  the  Yeomen 
F  (WW1  Navy  women  Yeomen);  the 
Women  Legionnaires;  the  20&4  (also 
made  up  of  women  Legionnaires);  the 
8&40,  a  special  society  of  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 


Old  friends  meet  at  a  parade-day  party 
tendered  by  Gen.  Frank  Schwengel.  I.  to  r.: 
James  Powers,  Ga.;  Henry  Clay,  La.;  Lloyd 
Rockne,  Minn.;  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr.,  S.C.; 
Reed  Mulkey,  N.M. 


MOB  SCENES 


Spec  i  a  1 
events  open 
to  everyone 
included  impressive  Legion  Memorial 
services  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery; 
a  colorful  Marine  Corps  Tattoo  cere- 
mony; a  torchlight  Tattoo  presented  by 
the  Old  Guard  Regiment  of  Arlington 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Band;  concerts  by 
bands  of  all  the  Armed  Forces. 

With  all  that,  the  unseen  social  life  of 
a  convention  is  probably  the  biggest  part. 
Friends  who  see  each  other  once  a  year 
gather  in  each  others  hotel  rooms,  and  to 
many  this  is  the  happiest  part  of  a  con- 
vention. In  Washington,  part  of  this 
showed  above  the  surface  when  many  of 
the  restaurants  were  filled  with  large 
groups  of  old  friends  eating  out  together. 


Dinnerfor  1,854.  A  view  of  the  National  Commander 


A  party  given  by  Schenley  Post  1190  (N.Y.)  in  the  Hilton. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PAGEANT 

At  right,  and  below,  is  some  evidence 
.  of  a  fact  known  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  unknown  to  more.  The 
Legion's  annual  Senior  and  Junior  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  national  championship 
is  one  of  America's  great  pageants.  Even 
minus  the  sound  and  the  color,  black  and 
white  photos  hint  at  what  one  Washing- 
tonian  meant  when  he  said  of  this  year's 
contests:  "I  never  knew  there  was  any- 
thing like  this.  It  lifted  me  out  of  my 
seat." 


Part  of  the  crowd  packed  into  D.C.  Stadium 


Dinner  for  Distinguished  Guests,  Aug.  30,  in  the  International  Ballroom  of  the  Washington-Hilton.  Speaker  was  Vice  President  Humphrey. 


The  annual  Louisiana  party  in  the  Washington  Hotel.  Ten  national  breweries  hosted  an  open  house  dance. 


to  see  the  Senior  and  Junior  National  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Championship  finals  (below)  on  Sunday  night,  Aug.  28. 


4  '*>** 


Mi»*  ^  K 


fought  it  out  for  two  titles.  One  corps  competes  before  judges  on  the  field,  while  the  next  stands  by  for  its  turn. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

Starting  below  is  a  summary  giving 
the  basic  sense  of  all  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  1966  National  Conven- 
tion of  The  American  Legion.  The  Con- 
vention dealt  with  709  proffered  reso- 
lutions, up  115  from  last  year.  They 
were  all  screened  in  special  committees, 
and  with  two  exceptions  the  committee 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
delegates.  A  total  of  95  resolutions  were 
rejected,  114  more  were  referred  for 
further  study,  and  the  rest  were  consoli- 
dated into  193  resolutions  that  were 
adopted.  Names  of  chairmen  of  the  Con- 
vention Committees  which  did  the  big 
job  of  screening  the  resolutions  appear 
under  each  subject  heading: 

AMERICANISM 

Daniel  O'Connor,  N.Y.,  Chmn 

3.  Urges  congressional  investigation  of  the  ACLU. 
6.  Commends  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

22.  Urges  that  offspring  of  non-citizen  U.S.  vets 
be  given  priority  for  immigration  into  the  U.S. 

43.  Condemns  all  advocating  blood  collection  for 
the  Viet  Cong. 

44.  Asks  congressional  action  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court  and  restore  the  con- 
stitutional balance  of  power. 

46.  Supports  legislation  making  it  a  crime  to 
desecrate  the  U.S.  flag. 

48.  Opposes  legislation  reguiring  federal  regis- 
tration or  control  of  firearms. 

109.  Commends  the  FBI  and  its  director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 


Memorial  Service  at  Arlington. 


134.  Supports  the  proposed  "Dirksen"  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  permitting  recitation  of 
prayers  in  public  buildings. 

136.  Commends  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
for  its  program  on  the  preservation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom. 

143.  Requests  continued  review  by  appropriate 
legislative  bodies  of  Communism  in  the  entertain- 
ment field. 

189.  Seeks  legislation  prohibiting  dissemination 
of  Communist  propaganda  through  the  mail. 
213.     Denounces    appearances    of  Communist 
speakers  on  tax-supported  campuses. 
245.  Calls  for  congressional  investigation  of  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee  and  an 
alert  to  all  students  to  the  possible  dangers  con- 
nected with  their  association  with  it. 
290.  Urges  that  all  U.S.  mail  cancellations  con- 
tain the  words  "For  God  and  Country." 
350.   Urges   proclamation   designating   April  9, 
1967,  as  Bataan-Corregidor  Day. 
375.  Urges  laws  to  control  the  practices  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

377.  Urges  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  update  its  "Guide  to  Subversive  Organ- 
izations." 

379.  Urges  stronger  legislation  to  control  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  U.S. 

381.   Urges   legislation   which   would  withhold 

passports  to  known  Communists. 

388.  Supports  pending  legislation  to  punish  im- 


pedance of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  acts  of  sup- 
port to  hostile  powers. 

438.  Commends  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
469.  Urges  prosecution  of  those  responsible  for 
circularizing  our  Armed  Forces  in  support  of  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam. 

513.  Urges  additional  emphasis  be  placed  on  Le- 
gion and  Auxiliary  youth  programs. 
517.  Supports  improvement  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  colleges  and  high  schools. 

553.  Urges  naturalization  exemptions  for  aliens 
presently  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

554.  Congratulates  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  oc- 
casion of  50th  Anniversary  in  1966. 

559.  Urges  prompt  prosecution  of  all  violators  of 
U.S.  passport  laws. 

563.  Commends  National  Board  for  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  and  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America. 

700.  Urges  Legion  Posts  to  provide  free  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Legion  anti-subversive  newsletter, 
"The  Firing  Line,"  to  key  community  members. 

701.  Urges  issuing  an  American  Hero  Medal  to 
next  of  kin  of  persons  who  die  in  military  service. 
703.  Commends  those  responsible  for  the  weekly 
TV  program,  "The  FBI." 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Robert  Nooner,  111.,  Chmn 

49.  Urges  Justice  Dept.  inquiry  into  and  nation- 
wide fight  against  production  and  distribution  of 
pornography. 

145.  Opposes  and  urges  Congress  to  oppose  re- 
ductions in  school  lunch  and  milk  program. 
215.  Endorses  introduction  at  8th  grade  level  of 
a  sound  and  adequate  program  of  VD  education. 
395.  Reaffirms  position  seeking  laws  controlling 
distribution  and  sale  of  dangerous  drugs. 

504.  Urges  laws  to  provide  special  handling  of 
drugs  intended  for  children's  use  and  banning  of 
hazardous  materials  used  in  toy  manufacturing. 

505.  Commends  American  youth  for  its  accom- 
plishments in  education,  citizenship  and  charac- 
ter development. 

565.  Supports  legislation  to  stiffen  penalties  for 
smuggling  drugs  into  the  U.S. 

566.  Urges  restoration  of  federal  multimillion  dol- 
lar cut  in  school  milk  programs  and  increase  in 
budget  for  school  lunch  programs. 

677.  Urges  effective  drug  addiction  laws,  includ- 
ing compulsory  hospitalization,  enlarged  facili- 
ties for  addicts;  nationwide  penalties  for  traffick- 
ers. 

678.  Supports  activities  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Correctional  Manpower  to  improve  America's 
crime-prevention  capabilities. 

679.  Urges  amendment  of  social  security  to  pro- 
vide more  realistic  approach  to  family  and  old- 
age  financial  needs. 

680.  Urges  correction  of  inequities  in  federal  re- 
imbursement formula  for  child  welfare  services. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Alphonse  Wells.  111.,  Chmn 

433.  Amends  the  Constitution  of  The  American 
Legion  to  extend  eligibility  of  membership  to 
those  persons  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  5,  1964. 

ECONOMIC 

John  Flynn,  Calif.,  Chmn 

53.  Endorses  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights 
Program  and  asks  adequate  funds  to  provide 
fullest  effectiveness. 

56.  Seeks  legislation  authorizing  on-the-job  train- 
ing benefits  (omitted  from  the  "Cold  War  GI  Bill") 
for  new  veterans. 

102.  Requests  Congress  to  provide  funds  ade- 
quately to  staff  federal  and  state  veterans  em- 
ployment programs. 

103.  Urges  additional  appropriation  to  insure 
adequate  veterans  employment  services  for  cur- 
rent and  future  veterans. 

295.  Affirms  strong  support  of  the  1944  Veterans' 
Preference  Act. 

296.  Seeks  legislation  to  extend  the  WW2  and 
Korea  GI  loan  guaranty  programs  to  July  25, 
1970,  to  compensate  for  "tight  money"  hardships. 
403.  Urges  legislation  to  allow  government-em- 
ployed veterans  time,  when  called  upon,  to  par- 
ticipate in  military  funeral  ceremonies. 

486.  Seeks  adequate  funds  for  extension  of  spe- 
cialized employment  services  to  older  workers. 

487.  Continues  Legion  support  of  the  President's 
and  Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

499.  Commends  the  federal  and  state  veterans 
employment  services  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
all  veterans. 

574.  Opposes  transfer  of  Veterans  Housing  Pro- 
gram from  the  VA  to  any  other  U.S.  department 
or  agency. 

578.  Urges  continued  use  of  Federal  Civil  Service 
merit  employment  and  merit  promotion  system. 
644.  Urges  continued  state  employment  service 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


The  parade  begins,  and  in  the  vanguard  are 


Mississippi's  Miss  Hospitality. 
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ilitary  units,  as  seen  by  a  TV  cameraman  in  this  long  sweep  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


For  seven  and  a  half  hours,  starting  at  12:00  noon  on 
Mon.,  Aug.  29,  the  Legion's  48th  National  Convention 
parade  wended  l3A  miles  through  downtown  Washington  in 
temperatures  hovering  in  the  mid-90's.  About  125,000  persons, 
some  of  them  Federal  employees  released  from  work  half  a 
day  by  Presidential  order,  watched  the  greatest  parade  held  in 
the  nation's  capital  in  years.  It  started  at  4th  St.,  went  west  on 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  to  15th,  turned  south  to  Constitution  Ave., 
and  then  west  again  to  the  disbanding  area  at  19th  St.,  passing 
the  reviewing  stand  between  15th  and  17th  where  Nat'l  Cmdr 
L.  Eldon  James,  Legion  dignitaries,  and  government  and  mili- 
tary officials  took  each  unit's  salute.  Immediate  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Donald  E.  Johnson  (Iowa)  was  Honorary  Grand  Marshal. 
Behind  him  were  40  minutes  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  marchers 
and  military  hardware  displays  and  the  foreign  and  outlying 
departments  of  the  Legion.  The  Department  of  Mississippi  led 
the  regular  Legion  departments  because  of  its  top  membership 
record.  Close  to  12,000  people  paraded  along  with  67  drum 
&  bugle  corps,  other  musical  and  marching  units,  floats,  con- 
vertibles with  beauty  queens,  unusual  vehicles,  pretty  drum 
majorettes  and  funny-looking  clowns. 


Spectators  vied  with  each  other  for  good  vantage  spots  to  see  the  parade. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
RESOLUTIONS  (CONT'D) 

preference  to  qualified  veterans  in  referrals  to 
training  and  re-training  opportunities. 

681.  Seeks  a  correct  interpretation  of  Section  1 
of  PL  88-151,  determining  waivers  of  GI  loan  in- 
debtedness. 

682.  Seeks  legislation  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
action  against  certain  veterans  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

683.  Urges  Legion  Department  (State)  Economic 
Conferences  similar  to  present  Area  Economic 
Conferences. 

684.  Seeks  amended  legislation  to  protect  re- 
employment rights  of  servicemen  and  reservists 
who  serve  beyond  their  regular  enlistment  pe- 
riod. 

685.  Commends  Rep.  John  E.  Fogarty  (R.I.)  for  his 
work  in  veterans  employment. 

706.  Supports  legislation  granting  GI  home  loans 
to  U.S.  veterans  living  abroad. 

707.  Supports  bill  to  extend  and  improve  federal- 
state  unemployment  compensation. 

FINANCE 

Churchill  Williams,  Iowa,  Chmn 

Unnumbered.  Fixes  Nat'l  Legion  dues  at  $2  for 
1967  (same  as  last  year). 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Thomas  E.  Whelan,  N.D.,  Chmn 

78.  Opposes  any  agreement  that  subjects  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  to  jurisdiction 
and  laws  of  foreign  nations. 

116.  Opposes  the  establishment  on  Guam  of  a 


Capitol  Photo  Service  did  the  best  com- 
mercial photo  coverage  of  a  convention 
seen  in  years.  It  includes  a  fat  picture 
book  of  the  convention  (seen  above) 
which  may  be  ordered  at  $8.50  from  the 
firm  at  2653  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

memorial  to  WW2  Japanese  enemy  dead. 
150.  Commends  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee in  its  investigation  of  the  Otepka  case. 
152.  Recommends  preparation  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  Legion's  position  on  the  UN. 
154.  Fully  supports  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam 
and  asks  stepped-up  efforts  to  combat  further 
strengthening  of  the  enemy. 

230.  Opposes  any  U.S.  aid  through  whatever 
channels  to  Communist  Cuba. 

307.  Commends  to  the  national  press  and  all 
Posts  the  American  Legion  Vietnam  Information 
Program. 

336.  Calls  for  every  method  at  U.S.  command  to 
rid  Cuba  of  its  Communist-dominated  govern- 
ment. 

337.  Opposes  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  its  seating  in  the  UN. 

338.  Demands  guid  pro  quo  concessions  in  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  barring,  in  any  case, 
strategic  goods. 

339.  Opposes  military  and  economic  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  do  not  meet  certain  conditions. 

340.  Opposes  general  and  complete  disarmament 
by  the  U.S.  and  insists  on  retention  of  strong  U.S. 

defense  posture. 

360.  Commends  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
its  study  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

406.  Supports  all  U.S.  efforts  to  meet  and  repel 
Communist  aggression. 

407.  Reiterates  its  stand  on  the  Connally  Reserva- 
tion and  opposes  any  changes  that  might 
weaken  it. 

145.  Deplores  the  attitude  and  actions  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  toward  the  U.S.  and  NATO. 
446.  Demands  that  North  Vietnam  be  held  ac- 
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countable  for  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  Treatment  of  POWs. 

547.  Reaffirms  support  of  1903  Panama  treaty 
and  continued  U.S.  Canal  control  until  certain 
acceptable  conditions  are  formulated. 
583.  Recommends  legislation  denying  any  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  assert  the  Doctrine  of  Sov- 
ereign Immunity. 

585.  Demands  enforcement  of  UN  Charter  regard- 
ing self-determination  of  world's  peoples. 
587.  Reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  urges  continued  implementation  of  it. 

592.  Urges  rejection  of  the  Consular  Convention 
between  Russia  and  the  U.S. 

593.  Urges  greater  emphasis  by  Voice  of  America 
in  combatting  Communist  propaganda. 

594.  Opposes  U.S.  participation  in  an  Atlantic 
Federal  Union. 

612.  Seeks  a  reduction  of  U.S.  military  quotas  in 
NATO  through  larger  contributions  from  other 
NATO  members. 

633.  Supports  Radio  Free  Europe. 

658.  Condemns  Red  China's  aggressive  policy  as 

a  menace  to  world  peace. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

Ralph  Storm.  Ind.,  Chmn 

38.  Urges  departments  and  posts  to  purchase 
"The  American  Legion  Story,"  newly  published 
history  of  The  American  Legion  by  Raymond 
Moley,  Jr. 

86.  Requests  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
marking  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  in  1969. 
147.  Calls  for  elimination  of  word  "Rejected"  on 
proposed  resolutions  reiterating  established  Le- 
gion policy. 

195.  Urges  that  posts  donate  American  Legion 
Magazine  subscriptions  to  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

260.  Urges  expansion  of  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem and  possible  consolidation  under  one  federal 
agency. 

275.  Urges  issuance  of  commemorative  postage 
stamp  honoring  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
284.  Urges  issuance  of  postage  stamp  in  tribute 
to  the  first  enlisted  women  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
291.  Urges  issuance  of  Pearl  Harbor  25th  Anni- 
versary commemorative  postage  stamp. 
366.  Urges  legislation  to  provide  Gold  Star  lapel 
buttons  to  next  of  kin  of  deceased  Korean  and 
Vietnam  veterans. 

401.  Seeks  establishment  of  a  forceful,  nation- 
wide information  program  to  interest  more  eli- 
gible veterans  in  Legion  membership. 
520.  Urges  conversion  of  VA  cemetery  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  into  a  National  Cemetery. 

570.  Reaffirms  American  Legion  policy  against 
discrimination  of  eligible  veterans  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  creed,  origin  or  political 
affiliations. 

571.  Urges  legislation  to  authorize  mailing  of 
voice  recordings  under  free  mailing  privileges  to 
servicemen  overseas. 

572.  Supports  legislation  to  set  uniform  postal 
rates  for  mailing  packages  from  the  U.S.  to  ser- 
vicemen in  combat  areas. 

620.  Commends  the  USO  upon  its  25th  Anniver- 
sary. 

693.  Seeks  expanded  Legion  programs  to  develop 
leadership  among  new  members. 

694.  Urges  acceleration  of  the  formation  of  new 
American  Legion  Posts. 

695.  Calls  for  new  state  and  national  programs 
to  assist  Post  membership  efforts. 

696.  Seeks  congressional  action  to  erect  memo- 
rial to  General  Pershing  in  Pershing  Square, 
Washington,  D.C. 

LEGISLATIVE 

Clarence  Horton,  Ala.,  Chmn 
411.  Requests  the  U.S.  Senate  to  amend  its  rules 
to  provide  for  a  standing  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

William  C.  Doyle,  N.J..  Chmn 

36.  Condemns  unruly  demonstrations  and  the  de- 
fiance of  laws  and  commends  all  who  support 
law  and  order. 

65.  Seeks  congressional  action  to  prevent  reduc- 
tion of  B-52  bombers. 

95.  Demands  increased  modern  equipment  for  the 
National  Guard  units. 

96.  Urges  continuance  of  a  balanced  mix  of 
manned  and  unmanned  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

97.  Urges  acceleration  of  research  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  anti-missile  weapons  system. 

121.  Endorses  Junior  ROTC  Programs  in  high 
schools. 

122.  Calls  upon  Army  to  base  the  rank  of  ROTC 
graduates  on  the  date  upon  which  they  are 
called  to  active  duty. 

123.  Supports  lower  draft  standards,  with  special 
training  to  compensate  lor  them. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


At  Washington's  D.C.  Stadium,  the  Caballeros 

MUSIC*  MARCHING 
CHAMPIONS-1966 

Shown  above  and  to  the  right  are  the 
1 966  American  Legion  national  mu- 
sical and  marching  champions — winners 
from  among  152  units  that  competed  for 
national  titles  at  the  convention. 

WINNERS  OF  FORD  CARS 

The  winners  of  the  four  Ford  con- 
vertibles donated  by  the  Legion's  Sea- 
gram Posts  were:  Ezra  E.  Steffy,  Post 
155,  Kings  Mountain,  N.C.;  Joseph  R. 
Ivory,  Post  748,  Loretto,  Pa.;  Evar  G. 
Johnson,  Post  43,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  Lucille  Schwahn,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Unit  27,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Mrs.  L.  Eldon  James  draws  a  car-winning 
name  as  30,000  watch  at  D.C.  Stadium. 


of  Post  199,  Hawthorne,  N.J.,  show  the  form  that  won  them  the  National  Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Championship  for  1966. 


Junior  Color  Guard,  Post  2,  Casper,  Wyo.         Racine  Elks  Youth  Band,  Post  310,  Wis.  Firing  Squad — Post  338,  Leonardo,  N.J. 
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continued  THE     LEGION'S     NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


SUMMARY  OF 
RESOLUTIONS  (CONT'D) 

127.  Opposes  inclusion  of  Peace  Corps  or  Pov- 
erty Corps  in  the  draft  program  and  draft  exemp- 
tions based  on  membership  in  them. 
132.  Requests  the  Legion's  National  Emblem 
Sales  Division  to  make  available  window  decals 
for  donors  in  the  Legion's  Blood  Donor  Program. 
140.  Seeks  congressional  investigation  of  anti- 
Vietnamese  demonstrations  in  the  U.S. 
207.  Favors  the  return  of  the  policy  of  paying 
military  retired  pay  based  on  current  active  duty 
rates. 

263.  Seeks  legislation  to  retain  all  airlift  units  of 
Air  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard. 

264.  Commends  the  Tactical  Air  Command  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

265.  Requests  that  additional  funds,  already 
available,  be  used  in  the  production  of  the  F-12 
Advanced  Manned  Interceptor. 

267.  Urges  outlay  of  available  funds  to  maintain 
U.S.  space  leadership. 

268.  Seeks  law  to  provide  for  unit  vacancy  pro- 
motions notwithstanding  total  authorizations  in 
grades  for  Air  Reserve  Forces. 

270.  Endorses  the  concept  of  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  proposed  by  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

288.  Seeks  extension  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  to  June  30,  1971. 
311.  Supports  law  making  it  a  federal  offense  for 
anyone  to  threaten  or  harass  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  their  wives,  widows  or  fami- 
lies. 

327.  Urges  some  form  of  relief  for  home-owning 
military  personnel  who  are  stuck  with  housing 
indebtedness  as  a  result  of  closings  of  military 
bases. 

367.  Urges  prosecution  of  individuals  who  pub- 
licly bum  or  destroy  their  draft  cards. 
426.  Seeks  congressional  action  to  maintain  sepa- 
rately the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

431.  Condemns  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and 
asks  prosecution  of  those  behind  them. 

432.  Opposes  establishment  of  police  review 
boards. 

461.  Supports  legislation  giving  Reserve  mem- 
bers with  20  years  service  retirement  pay  and 
death  benefits  prior  to  age  60. 

462.  Seeks  law  to  allow  military  retirees  to  elect 


689.  Urges  highest  national  defense  priority  to 
provide,  equip  and  man  U.S.  Navy  Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare  forces. 

690.  Commends  Congress  for  appropriating  funds 
to  maintain  a  strong  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam. 

691.  Urges  stepped-up  interest  and  participation 
by  members  and  Posts  in  the  Community  Fallout 
Shelter  Program. 

692.  Supports  the  National  Plan  for  Civil  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  and  urges  its  implementa- 
tion. 

697.  Seeks  Government  action  that  will  strengthen 
and  continue  to  support  a  strong  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

699.  Opposes  changes  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  include  females  and  to  increase  ser- 
vice obligation  from  two  to  three  years. 
702.  Commends  the  efforts  of  many  clergymen  in 
behalf  of  law  enforcement. 

704.  Protests  the  construction  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels outside  of  the  U.S. 

705.  Commends  the  Administration  for  the  Viet- 
nam areomedical  evacuation,  and  urges  modern- 
ization of  the  domestic  medical  evacuation  fleet. 
708.  Supports  intent  of  Congress  in  giving  the 
President  authority  to  call  up  Reserves. 

REHABILITATION 

Robert  M.  McCurdy,  Calii.,  Chmn 

31.  Seeks  legislation  establishing  payable  VA 
benefits  to  eligible  Filipino  veterans  at  $0.50  for 
each  authorized  dollar  (an  improvement  over  the 
present  one  peso  per  dollar). 

63.  Seeks  legislation  to  increase  per  diem  pay- 
ment to  states  for  hospital  care  of  war  veterans. 

64.  Seeks  legislation  to  provide  needed  medical 
supplies  and  therapeutic  devices  to  veterans  re- 
ceiving aid  and  attendance  allowances. 

93.  Supports  legislation  increasing  mileage  al- 
lowance for  beneficiaries  traveling  under  VA 
authorization. 

174.  Supports  legislation  to  upgrade  pension 
rates  for  veterans  and  dependents,  and  to  liber- 
alize some  present  pension  restrictions. 
186.  Urges  naming  of  VA  Hospital  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  "The  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal." 

202.  Seeks  legislation  to  increase  statutory 
awards  for  specific  serious  war  disabilities  that 
have  not  been  increased  during  14  years  of  in- 
flation. 

232.  Urges  reestablishment  of  a  VA  regional  of- 
fice at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

236.  Opposes  hospitalization  of  non-veterans  in 
VA  hospitals. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY  OFFICERS  FOR  1966-67 


New  President  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  is  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan,  Sr.,  Dania,  Fla. 
Officers  shown  here  are:  (1.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Alvin  Moltzen,  New  Salem,  N.  Dak.,  Northwestern 
vp;  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fitzgerald,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Nat  l  Historian;  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Martin, 
Dillon,  S.C.,  Southern  vp;  Mrs.  William  J.  Dow,  S.  Portland,  Me.,  Nat'l  Chaplain;  Mrs. 
Ryan,  President;  Mrs.  Antone  Dupin,  Price  Utah,  Western  vp;  Mrs.  Leo  Collins,  Lan- 
caster, N.H.,  Eastern  vp;  and  Mrs.  Roy  J.  Manford,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Central  vp. 


contingency  benefits  on  retirement  rather  than 
on  completion  of  their  18th  year. 
465.  Seeks  statutory  time  limit  and  hardship 
waivers  in  the  recovery  of  erroneous  payments 
made  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  servicemen  or 
their  dependents. 

544.  Endorses  and  supports  the  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  Memorial  Naval  Museum  at 
Fredericksburg,  Texas. 

545.  Commends   U.S.   Armed   Forces  personnel 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

546.  Supports  bills  or  bill  to  equalize  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  length  of  service. 
619.  Supports  Government  and  private  endeavors 
in  the  oceanography  program. 

655.  Desires  continuance  of  special  Legion  Sub- 
committee on  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

686.  Opposes  proposals  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
benefits  for  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

687.  Seeks  the  establishment  of  a  completely  nu- 
clear powered  carrier  task  force. 

688.  Urges  Congress  to  make  available  adequate 
funds  to  assure  continued  U.S.  supremacy  of  the 
high  seas. 
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250.  Opposes  enactment  of  legislation  reducing 
authorized  veterans'  burial  benefits. 
325.  Urges  legislation  curtailing  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  veterans'  affairs. 
344.  Calls  for  legislation  providing  for  not  less 
than  18,000  VA  domiciliary  (soldiers'  home)  beds. 
414.  Urges  congressional  action  providing  funds 
to  maintain  adequate  VA  services  and  facilities. 
417.  Asks  cancellation  of  order  prohibiting  dis- 
tribution of  free  cigarettes  to  VA  patients. 
420.  Supports  legislation  to  liberalize  death  gra- 
tuity provision  for  survivors  of  deceased  military 
personnel. 

448.  Seeks  legislation  to  increase  veterans'  burial 
allowances. 

449.  Seeks  to  exclude  that  part  of  railroad  retire- 
ment disability  payments  that  is  payable  be- 
cause of  dependents  from  VA  pension  income 
determinations,  as  is  already  done  with  respect 
to  social  security. 

450.  Seeks  legislation  recognizing  as  service-in- 
curred amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  if  existing  to 
a  compensable  degree  7  years  after  separation 
from  service. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


ELECTION  OF 

With  most  of  its  other  business  con- 
cluded, the  Washington  National 
Convention  of  the  Legion  on  Thurs., 
Sept.  1,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  its 
national  commander  and  other  national 
officers  for  the  1966-67  year.  John  E. 
Davis,  53,  former  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  WW2  infantry  officer,  farmer, 
cattleman  and  banker,  was  unanimously 
elected  National  Commander.  Davis  has 
served  on  the  Legion's  National  Security 
Commission  since  1948  and  until  his 


Jack  Williams,  Dep't  Adjt  of  N.  Dakota, 
nominates  John  E.  Davis  for  Nat'l  Cmdr. 

election  was  its  vice  chairman.  A  Past 
Department  Commander  of  that  state, 
he  is  a  life  member  of  McClusky  Post 
124.  (See  full  biography  on  the  new  na- 
tional commander  starting  on  page  16.) 

Jack  Williams,  North  Dakota's  first 
and  only  Department  Adjutant,  placed 
Cmdr  Davis'  name  in  nomination.  No 
other  candidate  was  nominated. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  J.  O'Driscoll, 
O.F.M.,  Catholic  clergyman  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  whose  parish  is  in  the  Bronx.  N.Y., 
was  named  National  Chaplain. 

The  following  five  National  Vice 
Commanders  were  unanimously  elected: 
Reed  Beard.  Bedford.  Ind.;  Lewis  W. 
Emerich,  Houston,  Tex.;  Harry  V.  Klein, 
Jr.,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  Frank  L.  Orfanello, 
Dorchester,  Mass..  and  James  A.  Tad- 
lock,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 


Outgoing  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon  James  (Va.) 
gets  his  Past  Nat'l  Commander's  plaque 
from  uncle  and  law  partner,  E.  Ralph 
James,  who  also  gave  him  his  colors. 


Newly-elected  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  (both  arms  raised)  is  presented  to  Convention  by  predecessor  L.  Eldon  James. 


continued   THE  LEGION'S 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

SUMMARY  OF 
RESOLUTIONS  (CONT'D) 

452.  Seeks  war-disability  compensation  payment 
that  is  proportional  to  the  rated  percentage  of 
disability. 

453.  Seeks  legislation  providing  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  a  program  comparable  to  that  for 
other  wartime  veterans. 

457.  Supports  legislation  to  provide  clothing  al- 
lowance to  war-disabled  veterans  whose  pros- 
thetic appliances  cause  undue  clothing  wear  and 
tear. 

458.  Seeks  legislation  deleting  delimiting  date 
for  applying  for  correction  of  service  records. 

459.  Seeks  compensation  increments  for  depend- 
ents to  veterans  who  have  war  disabilities  less 
than  50% — similar  to  those  now  paid  where  dis- 
ability exceeds  50%. 

460.  Seeks  adequate  separation  counseling  fa- 
cilities for  servicemen  leaving  active  duty. 

467.  Urges  use  of  Armed  Forces  commissary  and 
post  exchanges  by  100%  disabled  veterans. 
489.  Urges  legislation  providing  that  Congress  be 
notified  in  advance  of  any  proposed  closing  of 
VA  facilities. 

510.  Supports  legislation  to  increase  monthly 
rates  of  disability  compensation. 
600.  Seeks  law  to  provide  medicine  for  non- 
service-connected  medical  needs  of  veterans  who 
receive  service-connected  aid  and  attendance 
compensation. 

605.  Opposes  reduction  in  appropriations  for  VA 
hospital  and  domiciliary  construction  program. 

606.  Urges  a  program  and  plan  to  construct  and 


Last  act.  The  old  and  new  Commanders 
behind  outgoing  Nat'l  Chaplain  Alfred 
Thompson  (N.Y.)  as  he  offers  final  prayer. 

renovate  facilities  to  maintain  an  operating  min- 
imum of  125,000  VA  hospital  beds  as  already 
provided  by  law. 

652.  Directs  the  Legion  Rehab  Commission  to 
study  impact  of  medicare  law  on  veterans  pro- 
gram. 

660.  Supports  legislation  raising  VA  Administra- 
tor to  Cabinet  rank. 

661.  Opposes  exchange  or  sale  of  land  at  West 
Los  Angeles  VA  Center. 

676.  Supports  legislation  restoring  VA  entitle- 
ment to  remarried  veteran's  widow  upon  termi- 
nation of  her  remarriage. 


CLOSE-UPS 


Capt.  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon,  first  to  win  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  receives  from  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon 
James  the  Legion's  highest  award — the 
American    Legion    Distinguished  Service 


Medal.  A  member  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Special 
Forces,  Donlon's  extraordinary  heroism  and 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  on  July  6, 
1964,  near  Nam  Dong,  South  Vietnam, 
earned   him  the  nation's   highest  honor. 


Robert  Druxman,  of  Alaska,  asks  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  that  a  proposed 
resolution  be  amended.  His  change  was  ac- 


cepted. One  other  committee  recommenda- 
tion was  reversed  on  the  floor.  Of  709  reso- 
lutions proposed,  193  were  finally  adopted. 


Grate, 
Sons  of  Legion 


Fila, 
Baseball 


Miller, 
Boys'  Nation 


McCoy, 
Oratorical 


Haglund, 
Boy  Scouts 


Wasson, 
Girls'  Nation 


The  five  young  men  and  young  lady 
pictured  above  appeared  at  the 
Convention  as  representatives  of  the 
national  training  and  citizenship  pro- 
grams of  the  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary. 

The  boys  are:  Lloyd  Allen  Grate,  17, 
Columbiana,  O.,  representing  almost 
20,000  Sons  of  The  American  Legion; 
Kenneth  John  Fila,  18,  Omaha,  Neb., 


1965  American  Legion  Baseball  Player 
of  the  Year;  Gray  Hampton  Miller,  17, 
Houston,  Tex.,  President  of  the  1966 
American  Legion  Boys'  Nation;  Ronald 
Timothy  McCoy,   18,  Nogales,  Ariz., 

1966  National  High  School  Oratorical 
Champion  and  winner  of  a  Legion  $4,000 
college  scholarship,  and  Brent  Marshall 
Haglund,   18,  Isle,  Minn.,  an  Eagle 


Scout,  representing  the  120,000  mem- 
bers of  Legion-sponsored  Scout  units. 
This  is  McCoy's  second  National  Con- 
vention appearance.  He  was  Boys'  Na- 
tion President  for  1965  and  addressed 
the  Portland  National  Convention.  The 
young  lady  is  Martha  C.  Wasson,  17, 
Canton,  O.,  the  1966  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Girls'  Nation  President. 
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Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  and  past  Nat'l  Commander  Lewis  K.  Gough  (1952-53)  toast  old  times  with  milk  at  a  luncheon  after 
Nixon  addressed  the  convention  on  September  1.  In  1953,  Gough  made  Legion  policies  known  to  the  then  new  Eisenhower  administration 
through  Nixon.  Long  stricken  with  a  supposedly  fatal  disease,  Gough  once  again  defied  it  by  flying  to  the  convention  from  Hawaii. 


5  I*"*"' 


State  and  national  Legion  leaders  hear  how  the  firm  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  will  provide  national  publicity  in  support  of  their  celebration 
of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  in  1968-69.  The  open  meeting  attracted  delegates  and  committee  members  from  every  state. 
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dependence  on  the  seas,  success  in  such 
a  contest  would  be  vital  to  us.  If  the 
Soviet  effort  failed,  failure  might  not 
prove  irreparably  damaging  to  them. 

The  Soviet  challenge  at  sea  poses  us 
with  three  alternatives:  (1)  war,  (2)  a 
gradual  loss  of  our  present  freedom  of 
the  seas,  or  (3)  keeping  such  an  edge  in 
naval  superiority  as  to  vitiate  the  threat 
of  Soviet  undersea  craft.  Seeking  neither 
war  nor  a  backdown  at  sea,  our  Navy  is 
concentrating  on  keeping  ahead.  This 
involves  superiority  in  the  design  and 
numbers  of  operational  weapons  and 
other  hardware,  and  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  the  potential  battleground. 

It  is  doubtful  that  we  know  as  much 
about  what  lies  under  the  surface  of  the 
oceans  as  the  Russians  do.  Their  chart- 
ing of  the  depths  has  gone  on  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  Not  only  do  their  mer- 
chant craft  and  fishing  fleets  constantly 
carry  out  underwater  reconnaissance  for 
military  intelligence,  but  they  outnumber 
us  in  deep-sea  research  vessels  cruising 
the  oceans.  In  1959,  Rep.  Hastings 
Keith  baldly  told  Congress  that  we  were 
losing  the  race  to  "unlock  the  ocean's 
secrets  for  use  in  peace  or  war."  That 
was  after  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  of  1957-58  when  the  Soviets  dis- 
played the  greatest  amount  of  advanced 
underwater  research  equipment  of  all 
the  nations.  While  they  had  been  boast- 
ing about  their  weapons,  they  had  said 
very  little  about  these  facilities,  which 
could  be  quite  productive  of  savvy  for  a 
surprise  potential  for  waging  maritime 
war  from  beneath  the  surface. 

By  June  of  1963,  we  had  developed  a 
ten-year  plan  of  the  ICO  (Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography)  which 
Congress  approved.  Now  under  way,  it 
proposes  to  invest  several  billions  in  un- 
dersea research,  with  overlapping  war 
and  peace  aims,  by  1972. 

In  hindsight,  we  were  pretty  slow  to 
make  such  a  move  in  view  of  a  Naval 
opinion  that  of  the  150  million  square 
miles  of  ocean  surface,  more  than  a  third 
is  vital  to  free  world  security.  But  in  a 
country  where  public  opinion  carries  so 
much  weight,  perhaps  we  moved  as  fast 
as  we  could.  For  some  years  now  we 
have  been  making  considerable  strides 
in  the  Cold  War  at  sea  without  the  aver- 
age American  seeming  to  sense  that  it  is 
going  on. 

In  the  direct  military  phase  of  meeting 
the  Soviet  maritime  challenge  the  Navy 
has  been  pressing  hard  in  the  hardware 
department,  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing our  antisubmarine  potential  at  a  fast 
enough  rate  to  counterbalance  the  ex- 
panding Red  threat.  It  all  comes  down 
to  having  the  capacity  to  detect  and  de- 
stroy enemy  subs  on  a  scale  suitable  to 
cancel  their  menace. 


The  military  answer  to  enemy  subs  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  four  words  "find," 
"identify,"  "track"  and  "kill."  None  are 
easy,  and  the  first  three  are  most  difficult. 
The  greatest  advances  in  recent  years 
have  been  in  antisubmarine  weapons — 
which  are  no  great  help  in  first  locating 
the  targets. 

Radar  and  radio  won't  penetrate 
water.  To  find  one  or  more  subs  that 
stay  down  indefinitely  we  still  depend  on 
sound  detection — various  forms  of 
sonar,  which  is  extremely  limited  in  its 
useful  range.  "Active"  sonar  sends  out 
its  own  underwater  sound  waves  and  in- 
terprets their  returning  echoes.   It  has 


or  the  natural  underwater  noises.  It  is 
best  used  in  "killer"  (SSN)  submarines 
which  can  simply  park  quietly  at  chosen 
depths  and  listen. 

Two  ways  to  increase  the  effective 
(but  not  real)  range  of  sonar  are  "dip- 
ping" and  "sonobuoys."  Helicopters  can 
cover  a  considerable  range  of  ocean, 
dipping  a  sonar  device  here  and  there 
and  towing  it  with  a  cable  to  sample  the 
nearby  submarine  content.  In  its  present 
state  of  development,  dipping  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

Any  plane,  ship  or  sub  can  drop  ex- 
pendable floating  sonobuoys  in  patterns 
suitable  to  the  tactical  situation.  The 
buoys  transmit  what  they  "hear"  by 
radio  to  monitoring  planes  or  ships. 


"After  I've  given  him  some  of  the  best  recesses  of  my  life,  he  leaves  me  flat! 
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the  weakness  that  it  announces  its  pres- 
ence. We  have  greatly  increased  the 
range  of  our  active  sonar  by  using  more 
powerful  equipment.  It  is  now  effective 
at  "more  than"  ten  nautical  miles,  as  con- 
trasted to  about  one  mile  in  WW2.  Our 
largest  active  sonars  now  afloat  are 
housed  in  "domes"  built  under  the  bows 
of  destroyers.  Under  development  is 
"active  PLANAR  array  sonar,"  to  be 
built  into  the  hull  of  a  ship  with  a  prom- 
ise of  greatly  increased  detection  range. 
Within  practical  limits,  the  range  of 
active  sonar  increases  with  the  use  of 
more  powerful  sending  devices  and  more 
sensitive  echo-receivers.  Offshore  waters 
are  presently  the  easiest  to  scout  because 
more  powerful  active  sonar  can  be 
handled  from  land  bases  than  from  subs, 
ships  or  ship-based  planes. 

"Passive"  sonar  sends  out  no  sound 
of  its  own.  It  simply  listens  to  sounds 
in  the  sea.  It  has  the  weakness  that  it  is 
trying  to  hear  sounds  often  less  loud  than 
those  made  by  the  vehicle  that  carries  it, 
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Today,  the  Navy  is  directing  a  major 
effort  in  the  field  of  computers  that  will 
receive  all  the  data  from  many  ship, 
shore,  sub,  plane  or  buoy  sonars  and  in- 
terpret it  all  in  a  flash  into  a  complete 
picture  of  activity  in  a  large  undersea 
area.  Such  computers  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  direct  weapons  to  targets,  using 
a  full-scale  portrait  of  the  local  seas, 
rather  than  the  fragmentary  view  that 
any  one  station  might  "see." 

The  perfection  of  such  computerized, 
undersea,  instantaneous  portraiture  lies 
at  some  considerable  time  in  the  future. 
A  similar  system  on  a  smaller  scale, 
which  may  be  operational  by  1968,  is 
Project  A-New.  Its  heart  is  a  Univac 
1830  Airborne  Computer,  which  will 
continuously  compute  a  patrol  plane's 
position  to  calculate  the  best  pattern  for 
placing  sonobuoys,  keep  track  of  their 
location  with  respect  to  the  plane,  and 
determine  the  estimated  target  position 
from  all  incoming  data.  When  the  air- 
craft is  relieved  by  another,  the  complete 


electronic  history  of  the  departing  air- 
craft's operation  may  be  transferred  au- 
tomatically to  the  "memory"  of  the  new 
plane's  computer — a  great  improvement 
over  a  sketchy  briefing  by  voice  radio. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of 
sound  in  water  that  are  now  useless  to 
us,  but  which  may  be  used  to  increase 
sonar  ranges  if  research  can  show  the 
way.  One  of  these  is  "'convergence" 
which  brings  in  sonar  echoes  from  cer- 
tain distant  points  though  not  from  in- 
between  points.  It  is  not  entirely  unlike 
the  way  you  can  sometimes  tune  in  a 
radio  station  far  beyond  the  normal  radio 
horizon.  We  have  five  test  ranges 
planned  (two  of  them  now  partly  opera- 
tional) to  push  research  into  such  things. 
They  are  scattered  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  Hawaii. 

The  Navy  expects  great  progress  in 
its  whole  complex  antisubmarine  hard- 
ware to  flow  from  the  current  pace  of 
advancement  in  developing  microelec- 
tronics. Miniaturization  of  electronic 
circuits  can  greatly  increase  reliability 
(perhaps  by  a  factor  of  24)  by  reducing 
the  number  of  parts  that  can  fail  in  a 
complex  circuit.  It  imposes  far  less 
weight,  volume  and  power  requirements 
on  craft  that  put  to  sea  with  the  stuff. 
Also,  increased  miniaturization  can  per- 
mit one  ship,  plane  or  sub  to  carry  much 
more  useful  gadgetry,  converting  a  small 
craft  into  a  more  potent  antisubmarine 
weapon.  Microelectronics  can  substi- 
tute integrated  circuits  (in  which  many 
individual  parts  are  made  as  a  single 
unit)  for  larger  devices  having  connec- 
tions numbering  in  the  tens  of  thousands, 
each  of  them  a  potential  for  malfunc- 
tion. 

A  conventional  (non-nuclear)  war- 
head can  kill  any  submarine — given 
accuracy,  and  provided  that  its  launch- 
ing site  is  reasonably  safe  from  enemy 
counterattack. 

For  accuracy,  the  Navy  is  satisfied 
that  antisubmarine  weapons  must 
seek  out  their  targets  underwater,  and 
not  simply  be  aimed  from  the  launcher 
like  torpedoes  and  shells  of  earlier  wars. 

To  be  fired  from  a  reasonably  long 
range,  the  Navy  wants  its  weapons  to  be 
airborne  to  the  vicinity  of  the  target, 
then  to  dive  and  seek. 

The  two  best  ASW  weapons  now  in 
use  employ  rocket-powered  air  flight  to 
fly  within  sonar  range  of  the  target.  One 
is  ASROC.  Now  operational  on  many 
cruisers,  frigates  and  destroyers,  it  has 
a  rocket-propelled  air  range  of  about 
eight  miles,  then  dives  to  seek  its  under- 
water target  using  homing  sonar. 
SUBROC — a  much  heavier  system  used 
in  killer  subs,  is  launched  underwater, 
emerges  for  an  air  flight  of  up  to  about 
30  miles,  then  re-enters  the  sea  to  home 
in  on  the  target. 


There  are  also  several  models  of 
water-running  homing  torpedoes  that 
can  be  launched  from  water  craft  or 
dropped  by  planes  or  from  manned  or 
unmanned,  radio-controlled  helicopters. 

The  Navy  is  striving  to  make  such 
weapons  absolutely  accurate,  so  that  in 
a  serious  emergency  we  would  not  be 
forced  to  fall  back  on  nuclear  warheads 
that  would  substitute  a  large  area  of  de- 
struction for  pinpoint  fire. 

Limited  as  such  a  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be,  the  Navy  would  probably 
find  its  hands  tied  by  the  political  impli- 
cations, not  to  mention  the  purely  mili- 
tary likelihood  of  Soviet  nuclear  retali- 
ation on  at  least  an  equal  scale  against 
our  fleet.  Hence  the  great  importance 
of  our  pushing  ahead  with  refined  hard- 
ware in  the  field  of  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

There  is  one  other  underwater  weapon 
which  submarines  can  use  effectively  be- 
sides the  torpedo:  the  mine.  Russian 
mines  furnished  to  the  North  Koreans 
were  used  effectively  to  deny  the  U.S. 
Navy  access  to  Wonsan  and  other 
Korean  harbors.  All  Soviet  submarines, 
nuclear-power  and  conventional,  are 
fitted  for  mine-laying.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  So- 
viet-supplied mines  might  be  so  used 


again  without  any  direct  Soviet  involve- 
ment. It  is  also  easy  to  think  of  ways  in 
which  mines  laid  by  the  older  types  of 
Soviet  submarines  (which  have  dimin- 
ishing value  as  torpedo  carriers)  could 
provide  many  headaches  for  American 
naval  commanders. 

The  mine  is  also  a  most  useful  anti- 
submarine  weapon.  Our  Navy's  mine- 
laying  capabilities  have  not  been  as  well- 
developed  as  they  might  have  been — a 
matter  which  needs  correction  since  the 
denial  of  a  given  stretch  of  water  to  the 
new  Soviet  submarines  by  a  well-laid 
mine  field  might  be  very  useful. 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion the  Soviets  are  seeking  is  this: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
this  country  about  a  naval  blockade  of 
Haiphong,  the  principal  seaport  of  North 
Vietnam,  to  cut  off  the  shipment  of  sup- 
plies and  weapons  from  Soviet  sources. 
This  could  be  done,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  it  would  boil  down  to  a  situation 
in  which  a  U.S.  destroyer  would  signal 
a  Soviet  merchant  ship  approaching 
Haiphong  to  turn  back,  perhaps  fire  a 
warning  shot — and  then  if  she  kept  on 
going  would  have  to  fire  for  effect.  If 
we  instituted  such  a  blockade,  in  the 
absence  of  a  legal  declaration  of  war, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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suppose  the  Kremlin  retorted  that  they 
did  not  recognize  our  right  to  do  so,  that 
Soviet  ships  would  refuse  to  turn  back 
if  challenged,  and  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
would  be  ordered  to  attack  any  U.S.  war- 
ship which  fired  on  the  Soviet  flag.  The 
Kremlin  would  be  in  a  fairly  strong  legal 
position,  would  get  a  lot  of  sympathy  in 
many  countries  and  even  some  from 
short-sighted  Americans.  The  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  provides  them  with 
a  credible  means  of  carrying  out  such  a 
threat — and  without  too  much  danger 
of  incurring  global  war. 

In  the  end  it  might  lead  to  full-scale 
war,  but  then  again  it  might  not.  Both 
sides  would  have  to  weigh  risk  against 
advantage  very  carefully.  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  presence  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear missiles  in  Cuba — with  only  one 
or  two  minutes'  warning  time  at  Ameri- 
can target  areas — threatened  the  very 
survival  of  the  United  States.  President 
Kennedy's  counterthreat  was  proportion- 
ate to  that  danger.  The  Soviets — very 
conscious  of  what  their  own  intentions 
had  been — found  his  threat  credible, 
and  withdrew  their  missiles.  They  were 
deterred.  But  a  threat  of  all-out  nuclear 
retaliation  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  like  consequences  for  the  home  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  would  be 
wholly  disproportionate  to  a  small-scale 
confrontation  at  sea  off  Haiphong.  Our 
choices  would  not  be  death  or  surrender; 
rather  they  would  be  limited  to  a  dis- 
creet fading  out  of  our  blockade,  or  to 
local  ASW  countermeasures  designed  to 
convince  the  Kremlin  that  their  subma- 
rines could  not  cut  the  mustard.  It  is 
unlikely  that  if  such  a  contest  came  to 
a  real  crunch,  the  details  would  be  highly 
publicized.  There  is  a  precedent  which 
is  illustrative  and  perhaps  instructive. 
During  the  Spanish  civil  war,  merchant 
ships  of  various  flags  carrying  munitions 
to  the  Spanish  Republican  forces  began 
to  be  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Medi- 
terranean by  unidentified  submarines. 
Everyone  knew  the  subs  were  Italian, 
but  it  was  hard  to  prove.  Finally,  the 
British  and  French  sent  ASW  forces  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  let  Signor  Mus- 
solini know  that  hereafter  any  contact 
with  an  unidentified  submarine  would 
be  followed  by  attack  and  destruction. 
The  torpedoings  came  to  an  end.  It  is 
still  not  known  for  certain  whether  the 
threat  was  actually  carried  out  in  one  or 
two  instances. 

A  limited  war  at  sea,  like  the  "small" 
wars  of  "liberation"  on  land,  might  be  a 
situation  in  which  the  Kremlin  would 
have  much  to  gain  from  success,  and 
only  a  limited  risk  in  case  of  failure.  The 
idea  of  a  low-risk  deterrent  to  limit  our 
freedom  to  use  the  seas  for  our  military 


and  political  purposes,  and  of  effecting — 
bit  by  bit  and  as  occasion  might  offer  or 
be  created — a  world  situation  in  which 
we  might  become  increasingly  hesitant 
to  use  our  superior  global  sea-and-air 
mobility  to  interfere  with  Soviet  political 
and  quasi-military  enterprises  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world, 
would  have  many  attractions  for  the 
Kremlin.  The  application  of  such  a  de- 
terrent might  eventually  add  up  to  the 
socialist  encirclement  of  the  United 
States  forecast  in  1956. 

How  do  we  counter  such  a  threat?  By 
making  its  execution  at  least  expensive 
enough  so  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
not  think  the  game  worth  the  candle.  If 
we  stay  ahead  of  them  in  undersea  war- 
fare— if  we  remain  constantly  ready  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine under  all  conditions  and  in  every 
sea — we  will  have  established  our  own 
second-level  deterrence.  It  may  be  ex- 
pensive for  us,  too,  but  it  would  be  far 
more  expensive  in  the  end  for  the  United 
States  to  lose  its  freedom  of  action  on 
the  seas  by  default. 

Admiral  Martell,  already  quoted,  puts 
the  present  situation  this  way:  "The 
solution  of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
problem  is  within  our  grasp.  What  we 
already  know  can,  if  properly  engineered 
into  hardware,  make  it  so  dangerous  for 
the  submarine  that  a  prudent  enemy 
would  recognize  the  rashness  of  any 
overt  act.  We  have  a  dangerous  foe,  and 
we  must  not  downgrade  him.  Our  simple 
objective  is  to  maintain  the  lead  in  this 
deadly  game." 

For  that,  we  need  to  use  our  time  well 
in  the  diligent  development  of  the  re- 
quired hardware.  Meanwhile,  an  enemy 
who  thinks  he  is  catching  up  with  us  may 
try  to  find  out  by  testing  us  with  small 
provocations.  If  so,  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  that  test  with  the  hardware  we 
happen  to  have  on  hand  at  the  time. 

THE  END 


Your  help  goes  where 
hunger  is  —  —  Give  to 
CARE,  New  York  10016 
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PROBATING  YOUR  WILL. 
EASY  CARPET  INSTALLATION. 
STOCKS  AND  TAXES. 


Books  purporting  to  show  you  how  to  avoid  probate  of  a  will  are  hitting  the 
best-seller  list  and  giving  lawyers  the  fits.  The  legal  profession  says  the  books 
can  be  misleading  and  contain  inaccuracies.  Whatever  the  case,  here  is  what 
the  shooting  is  all  about: 

*  A  will  has  to  be  probated  when  the  testator  passes  away.  That  is,  a  "pro- 
bate court"  (also  called  "surrogate's  court"  or  "widow's  and  orphans  court") 
must  approve  the  will  and  order  its  execution.  Legal  fees  for  this  process  run 
from  5%  to  8%  of  the  contents  of  the  will  (depending  on  the  state  in  which  it 
is  probated). 

*  While  the  5%  to  8%  sounds  alarming — and  could  indeed  run  into  real 
money — remember  that  it  applies  only  to  what's  in  the  will,  not  necessarily 
to  the  entire  estate.  For  example,  if  you  leave  life  insurance  directly  to  a  wife, 
child  or  other  relative,  it's  not  probated  (though  it's  part  of  your  estate  and 
will  be  taxed  as  such). 

*  A  trust  also  is  not  probated,  because  it  is  a  continuing  operation  not  in- 
cluded in  a  will. 

*  Real  property  jointly  owned  with  your  wife  may  escape  probate — but 

watch  out  for  this  one;  it  has  some  tricks  in  it. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  probate  costs 
can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  or  virtually  avoided;  similarly,  you  can  take  certain 
steps  to  reduce  estate  taxes.  But  it's  an  exceedingly  risky  proposition  to  at- 
tempt these  maneuvers  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis.  Professional  legal  help  usu- 
ally is  the  best  way  to  cope  with  all  the  quicksilver  in  the  law. 

Finally,  there's  no  sense  worrying  about  probate  costs  or  legal  fees  unless 
you  have  a  will  to  begin  with;  be  sure  you  do. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  the  floor-covering  field,  the  resilient -tile  makers  long  have  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  do-it-yourselfers. 

Now  the  carpet  people — whose  products  heretofore  have  required  profes- 
sional installation,  usually  in  indoor  areas  only — are  beginning  to  fight  back 
with  indoor-outdoor  lines  that  you  can  lay  down  yourself.  Made  of  synthetics 
(olefins),  the  newcomers  are  impervious  to  moisture,  can  be  patched  if  burnt 
or  gouged,  and  will  lie  flat  (with  or  without  taping).  The  makers  are  pushing 
them  for  every  possible  use — terraces,  boat  decks  and  basements,  as  well  as 
conventional  spots.  Prices  are  in  the  $5  to  $5.40  sq.  yd.  class. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  brokerage  houses  begin  bombarding  you  with 
advice  to  buy  or  sell  securities  for  income-tax  reasons.  The  gist  of  this  com- 
plicated literature  is:  It  may  be  wise  to  sell  some  securities  at  a  loss  before 
year-end  to  1)  offset  gains  made  in  the  sale  of  other  securities,  or  2)  simply 
get  out  of  a  bad  stock  and  at  least  get  an  income-tax  deduction. 

*  You  can  take  a  net  capital  loss  deduction  of  up  to  $1,000  against  your  or- 
dinary income.  If  the  loss  is  bigger,  you  can  carry  it  forward  into  succeeding 
years  until  it's  used  up. 

*  But  beware  of  trying  to  take  a  loss  on  "wash  sales."  That  is,  you  can't  sell 
the  stock  of  the  XYZ  Corp.  at  a  loss  and  expect  an  income-tax  deduction  if 
you  re -buy  the  same  stock  within  30  days.  The  way  to  get  around  that,  of 
course,  is  to  "switch"  to  a  similar  stock.  Reliable  brokerage  houses  can  figure 
out  your  position — and  what  to  do — in  a  jiffy. 

★  ★  ★ 
Product  development  to  bear  in  mind: 

STUDDED  WINTER  TIRES:  Sales  of  these  casings  (which  have  tungsten- 
carbide  tips  imbedded  in  them  to  give  additional  traction  and  stopping 
power)  are  expected  to  soar  this  winter,  now  that  33  states  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia  permit  them  on  highways.  Tests  show  they  will  halt  a  car  much 
faster  than  regular  tires  or  plain  snow  tires  (though  not  as  fast  as  chains). 
Prices  are  about  $10  above  premium  snow  tires,  and  dealers  usually  recom- 
mend you  use  four  studded  tires — not  two. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


If  you  have  a  friend 
who  doesn't  like 
the  autumn  day 
aroma  of 
Field  &  Stream... 

he  must  have 
something  to 
recommend  him. 


A  product  of  Philip  Morris  Inc. 


DO  YOUR 

DENTURES  HURT? 

Even  best  fitting  dentures  can  hurt,  cause 
irritation.  So  be  prepared.  Keep  ora-jel "  d 
handy  for  fast,  long  lasting  relief  from  pain. 

ora-jel  -  d  makes  your  dentures  feel  more 
comfortable  .  .  .  Soothes  sore  spots  .  .  .  helps 
prevent  odor  and  infection. 

Ask  your  pharmacist  for  ora-jel®d 


SECRET  LOANS! 


Nowyou  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret.  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 


DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  1 1-092 
410  Kllpatrick  Bldg., Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 


I  DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  11092 
1 410  Kllpatrick  Bldg., Omaha,  Nebr. 68102 

'  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 

Cash   30  Monthly 
You  Get  Paymenti 

$104.65  |  $5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cash  31 
You  Get  1 

i  Monthly 
■aymentt 

mm 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILL  CALL  I 


Name- 


I  Address  

|  City  State  Zip  Code- 
Amount  you  want  to  borrow  $  
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  UNCLE 

 (Continued  from  page  21)  


SAM 


she  had  amassed  in  40  years  of  research 
on  Samuel  Wilson.  He  undertook  addi- 
tional research  and  began  to  write  about 
Uncle  Sam  for  any  publication  that 
would  give  space  to  this  subject.  Miss 
Wheeler  had  documented  the  basic  facts 
in  her  Sam  Wilson  article  for  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,"  pub- 
lished in  1936. 

Samuel  Wilson  was  the  sixth  of  13 
children.  He  was  in  his  ninth  year  when 
Paul  Revere,  on  the  night  of  April  18, 
1775,  galloped  out  from  Boston  down 
the  Medford  Road  and  right  past  the 
Wilson  place  in  Menotomy  toward  Lex- 
ington, warning  that  the  British  were 
marching  on  Concord.  Sam's  father,  Ed- 
ward Wilson,  and  two  of  his  older  sons, 
Joseph  and  Edward,  Jr.,  responded  to 
Revere's  alarm  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  The  "old  men  of  Menot- 
omy," as  memorialized  by  a  plaque  in  the 
neighborhood,  on  April  19,  1775,  cap- 
tured a  convoy  of  British  supplies  and  its 
guards  and  pulled  the  wagons  onto  the 
Wilson  property. 

Young  Sam  witnessed  some  of  this. 
His  brothers,  Joseph  and  Edward,  Jr., 
served  throughout  the  Revolution. 

Their  father,  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
returned  home,  sold  his  property,  and  in 
1780  moved  his  family  to  a  100-acre 
farm  near  Mason,  N.H.  On  March  2, 
1781,  Sam  may,  or  may  not,  have  run 
away  to  Conway,  N.H.,  and  enlisted  as 
a  "service  boy"  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  Gerson  and  the  Troy  newspapers 
believe  that  he  did  and  say  he  was  a  mes- 
senger for  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Ketchum  is  sure  that  he  did  not 
and  cites  New  Hampshire  historians  who 
say  that  the  Sam  Wilson  who  enlisted  at 
Conway  was  an  older  and  different  man 
who  was  a  lifelong  and  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Conway. 


Everybody  agrees,  however,  that 
sometime  later  young  Sam  and  a 
youth  named  John  Chapman  both  fell  in 
love  with  Betsey  Mann,  the  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Benjamin  Mann,  a  veteran  of 
Bunker  Hill,  whose  store  and  tavern 
made  him  the  leading  citizen  of  Mason. 
Chapman  went  west  and  won  a  place 
in  history  as  "Johnny  Appleseed."  In 
1789,  Sam  and  his  brother  Ebenezer 
walked  150  miles  west  to  Troy,  N.Y.,  on 
the  Hudson.  They  soon  won  success  in 
brickmaking,  meatpacking  and  several 
other  enterprises.  Eight  years  later,  Sam 
returned  to  Mason  and  married  Betsey 
on  January  3,  1797,  when  he  was  30  and 
she  was  23.  They  rode  back  to  Troy  in  a 
sleigh  and  had  a  long  and  happy  life  to- 
gether. Of  their  four  children,  only  two 
sons,  Benjamin  and  Albert,  lived  to  adult- 
hood, and  the  latter  had  no  children.  But 
ten  of  Sam's  1  2  brothers  and  sisters  sur- 


vived and  he  was  definitely  "Uncle  Sam" 
to  more  than  40  nieces  and  nephews. 

Sam  Wilson's  meatpacking  business 
and  the  War  of  1812  put  him  into  history 
on  a  blustery  and  soggy  October  day  of 
1812.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  defi- 
nite incident  when  one  of  his  employees 
declared,  as  a  joke,  that  the  letters  "U.S." 
on  the  Government  meat  casks  packed 
at  Wilson's  establishment  actually  stood 
for  Uncle  Sam  Wilson.  The  story  grew 
that  anything  marked  U.S.  was  really 
Uncle  Sam's  which,  laughingly,  made 
Wilson  a  man  of  great  possessions. 

The    meat   casks   had   the  initials 


mained  his  private  property.  Anderson's 
claim  batted  around  the  courts  and  in 
Congress  for  years,  until  Congress  voted 
a  final  settlement  on  the  estates  of  Ander- 
son and  his  partner,  Theodorus  Bailey, 
in  1850,  when  the  partners  were  long 
dead.  Anderson's  claims,  says  Colonel 
Noyes,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  es- 
tablishing the  present  custom  that  when 
you  buy  something,  the  stated  price  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  packaging. 

Back  in  Troy  in  October  1 8 1 2,  a  work- 
man laughingly  said  before  a  lot  of  wit- 
nesses that  the  "U.S."  on  the  casks  stood 
for  Uncle  Sam  Wilson.  As  the  story  goes, 
many  of  the  men  who  worked  at  the 
meat  plant,  and  who  thought  it  a  great 
joke,  later  went  into  service.  Wherever 


'Don't  be  such  a  grouch.  All  he  wants  to  do  is  change  the  bandage!' 
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"EA-US"  on  them.  The  "EA"  stood  for 
Elbert  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  the  "US"  stood 
for  United  States.  Anderson  was  an  army 
contractor  who  was  buying  meat  from 
suppliers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Wilson  brothers.  Army 
regulations  required  that  the  initials  of 
the  contractor  and  of  the  United  States 
appear  on  the  casks.  Until  just  about  that 
time,  the  only  accepted  initials  for  the 
United  States  were  the  full  "USA."  The 
shortened  initials  "US"  were  hardly 
known  or  used  by  most  people  then,  and 
if  the  initials  on  the  cask  had  been 
"EA-USA"  it  would  have  made  impossi- 
ble the  joke  that  attributed  the  second 
half  of  "EA-US"  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson. 

These  innocuous  meat  containers  of 
Anderson's  have  a  double  role  in  our  his- 
tory. Colonel  Noyes  reports  that  after 
the  War  of  1812,  Anderson  tried  to  col- 
lect $  1  apiece  for  each  cask  that  wasn't 
returned  to  him.  His  contract  required 
him  to  supply  meat,  not  containers,  to 
the  Government,  he  said,  and  they  re- 
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they  went  they  declared  that  the  "U.S." 
on  army  supplies  stood  for  Uncle  Sam 
Wilson,  and  soldiers  at  chow  were  eating 
Uncle  Sam's  beef.  By  the  time  other  sol- 
diers had  the  saying  second-hand,  they — 
not  knowing  Mr.  Wilson — took  Uncle 
Sam  to  mean  "the  Government." 

Such  a  story  could  be  discounted  as  a 
wild  tale  if  it  hadn't  been  recorded,  while 
still  clear  in  his  memory,  by  no  less  a 
witness  than  Elbert  Anderson's  silent 
partner,  Theodorus  Bailey,  a  retired  Rev- 
olutionary War  lieutenant  colonel  and 
then  postmaster  of  New  York.  Here  is 
his  account,  published  in  a  newspaper 
anonymously  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Elbert  Anderson,  Jr.,  in  1830. 
but  traced  to  Bailey  to  the  satisfaction 
of  students  of  the  subject: 

".  .  .  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  the  last  war  with  England,  Elbert  An- 
derson, of  New  York,  a  contractor,  vis- 
ited Troy  on  the  Hudson,  where  was  con- 
centrated, and  where  he  purchased,  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions — beef,  pork. 


etc.  The  inspectors  of  these  articles  at 
that  place  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and 
Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman 
(invariably  known  as  'Uncle  Sam')  gen- 
erally superintended  in  person  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  who,  in  this  occa- 
sion, were  employed  in  overhauling  the 
provisions  purchased  by  the  contractor 
for  the  Army.  The  casks  were  marked 
E.  A.  U.  S.  This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of 
a  facetious  fellow  in  the  employ  of  the 
Messrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  being  asked  by 
some  of  his  fellow-workmen  the  meaning 
of  the  mark  (for  the  letters  U.S.  for 
United  States,  were  then  almost  entirely 
new  to  them),  said  he  did  not  know  un- 
less it  meant  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle 
Sam — Alluding  exclusively  then,  to  the 
said  'Uncle  Sam'  Wilson.  The  joke  took 
among  the  workmen,  passed  currently, 
and  'Uncle  Sam'  himself  .  .  .  was  occa- 
sionally rallied  by  them  on  the  increasing 
extent  of  his  possessions. 

"Many  of  the  workmen  being  of  a 
character  denominated  'food  for  pow- 
der,' were  found  shortly  after  following 
the  recruiting  drum,  and  pushing  toward 
the  frontier  lines,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  of  eating  the 
provisions  they  had  lately  labored  to  put 
in  good  order.  Their  old  jokes  of  course 
accompanied  them,  and,  before  the  first 
campaign  ended,  this  identical  one  first 
appeared  in  print — it  gained  favor  rapid- 
ly, till  it  penetrated  and  was  recognized 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  so  while  the  United  States 
remains  a  nation.  It  originated  precisely 
as  above  stated;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  distinctly  recollects  remarking,  at 
the  time  when  it  first  appeared  in  print, 
to  a  person  who  was  equally  aware  of  its 
origin,  how  odd  it  would  be  should  this 
silly  joke,  originating  in  the  midst  of  beef, 
pork,  pickle,  mud,  salt,  and  hooppoles, 
eventually  become  a  national  cogno- 
men." 

Miss  Wheeler,  the  Troy  librarian, 
found  this  account  unsigned  and 
captioned  "A  Neat  Communication — 
Origin  of  Uncle  Sam"  in  the  May  12, 
1830,  issue  of  the  New  York  Gazette  (a 
newspaper  largely  devoted  to  shipping 
news),  published  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Elbert  Anderson.  Three  years 
of  research  by  Colonel  Noyes  later  estab- 
lished that  the  communication  had  been 
written  by  Bailey  before  he  died  two 
years  earlier,  and  was  sent  to  the  paper 
by  Martha  Bailey,  his  widow. 

Bailey  was  one  of  four  men  accom- 
panying Anderson  when  the  workman 
made  his  "silly  joke"  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  October  1,  1812  (some  writ- 
ers put  it  a  day  later).  The  others  were 
Gov.  Daniel  Tompkins  of  New  York, 
on  his  way  to  inspect  military  prepara- 
tions on  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  his 
aides,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Macomb  and  Lt. 


John  W.  Livingstone.  They  arrived  at 
noon  that  day  from  Albany  aboard  the 
Firefly,  one  of  Robert  Fulton's  steamers 
that  had  gone  into  service  only  four  days 
before. 

An  illustrated  recruiting  broadside 
printed  early  in  1813,  probably  in  Troy 
or  Albany,  twice  uses  the  term  Uncle 
Sam.  "If  Uncle  Sam  needs,  I'll  be  glad 
to  assist  him"  and  "But  if  Uncle  Sam 
lives,  they  will  all  be  Burgoyn'd."  The 
last  refers  to  the  Revolutionary  defeat  of 
General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  Colonel 
Noyes,  Gerson  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress have  copies  of  his  broadside.  In 
1825,  Government  workers  in  Washing- 
ton were  saying  they  worked  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

Uncle  Sam  as  a  symbol  of  America 
was  a  cartoon  figure  as  early  as 
1832.  An  unsigned  lithograph  of  that 
year  shows  him  as  a  young,  smooth 
shaven  man  in  a  striped  robe  and  liberty 
cap  with  his  blood  being  drained  by 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  Kitchen  Cabinet 
in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  cartoonist  foresaw 
(correctly)  evil  results  for  the  nation, 
and  labeled  his  drawing  "Uncle  Sam  in 
Danger."  In  the  early  1830's,  a  play  titled 
"Uncle  Sam  or  a  Nabob  for  an  Hour" 
was  presented  in  New  York  City  and 
Colonel  Noyes  believes  this  inspired  the 
first  caricaturizing  of  Uncle  Sam.  An 
1837  cartoon  also  about  Andrew  Jack- 
son shows  an  older  Uncle  Sam  wearing 
a  robe  that  is  definitely  an  American 
flag. 

Uncle  Sam  of  Troy,  incidentally,  was 
an  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  in 
that  year  was  chairman  of  the  local  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  and  a  popular  toast- 
master.  Besides  brickmaking  and  meat- 
packing, his  business  career  included 
running  a  general  store  and  cooperage 
(barrel  making)  shop,  a  farm,  a  distil- 
lery and  sometimes  operating  ships  on 
the  Hudson.  He  was  a  religious  man,  and 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Troy  for  many  years.  Late  in  life  he 
possibly  became  a  Presbyterian.  He  was 
remembered,  according  to  Gerson,  "as 
a  kindly,  jovial  man,  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  hard-working,  deeply  patriotic, 
early-rising  and  shrewd  in  his  business 
dealings — in  fact,  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  that  conception  of  the  Yankee 
which  was  ultimately  broadened  into  a 
national  character."  Several  books  of 
anecdotes  and  "Americanisms"  included 
his  story  before  his  death  at  88  in  1854. 

An  editorial  in  the  Troy  Northern 
Budget  then  paid  tribute  to  the  unoffi- 
cious  way  in  which  he  directed  his  some 
500  employees,  "and  thereby  secured  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  than  ordinary 
men." 

"His  success  in  business,"  the  story 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


RELINE  YOUR  FALSE 
TEETH  FOR  A  PERFECT  FIT 


EASY  TO 
USE  STRIPS 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or  cause 
sore  gums?  Try  Brimms  Plasti- Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  fit  snugly  without  powder,  paste 
or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti  -  Liner  adheres  perma- 
nently to  your  plate;  ends  the  bother  of  temporary 
applications.  With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner, 
YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft 
strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates.  Remova- 
ble as  directed.  Money-back  guarantee.  At  your  drug 
counter. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


ASTHMA 

No-risk — Free  Trial  Offer.' 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  can't 
sleep  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  try  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  MEDICINE!  Blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded 
symptoms  of  bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold! 
FREE  TRIAL  size  by  return  mail.  Send  your  name  and 
address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  387-B  Frontier 
Bldg.,  462  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo.  New  York  14201. 


CASH  up  to  $1350.00 


We'll  loan  you  the  money  by  mail. 
No  interviews.  No  endorsers.  Just 
fast  and  convenient  loan  service. 

TRANS  CON  FINANCE  CORP. 

P.  0.  Box  2393  Dept.  LGN-11-6 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 
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OF  TEACHING 
YOURSELF 


MUSIC 


This  Money-Saving  Way 

YES!  Teach  your-  WflMBi 
self  Piano,  Gui-  j  ,  I  \  Ml 
tar,  ANY  instru-  inft  ! 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK.  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  4611,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1S98.  Lie.  N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 

FUNERAL  FUNDS 

APPLY  BY  MAIL  TO  AGE  80— FOR  UP  TO  $2000 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL.  NO  MEDICAL  EXAM.  Supplement 
Social  Security  to  help  survivors  meet  your  after-death 
bills,  debts  or  family  needs.  Legal  reserve  life  insurance 
pays  in  all  states  for  death  from  any  cause,  except  during 
the  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide  or  death  from 
undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions.  Lifetime  rate 
guaranteed.  Application  mailed  to  you.  No 
obligation.  Mail  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth  with  this  ad  to  Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co., 
Elgin,  III.  60120.  Dept.  L17X2. 


REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  agony 

Removed 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
nothing.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-D.  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible 
such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup- 
ture protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  opening, 
prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cum- 
bersome Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long 
ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have 
worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card 
today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.Y.  Dept.  8K. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


garf"^  Need  more  money?  Earn  $60-176 
It       a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing  rubberstamps  foroffices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furnish  everything  and  help  finance  you,  at 
leBB  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  salesman  will  call. 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  Jan/is,  Dept.  R-8- MX,  Chicago  60624 


FALSE  TEETH 


Now!  Talk,  laugh,  eat  with  confidence.: 
—  without  embarrassment. Hold, 
loose  plates  comfortably 
secure  all  day.  Try  dentist's  Staze  is 

discovery  called  STAZE.  U^^S7li^the  superior, 
Not  messy  powder!  hXDl>"^  easy-to-use 

cream  adhesive  paste. 
STAZE  Holds  Stronger  Or  Money  Back! 


Be  a 
REAL 
ESTATE 
BROKER 
or 

SALESMAN 


Enjoyable,  rewarding  work,  bid  fulltime 
paretime  earnings,  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities waiting  for  the  young  or  ma- 
ture man  or  woman  who  can  qualify 
a  Real  Estate  Salesman  or  Broker. 
No   experience   necessary.    Train  at 
lome.  You  risk  nothing  with  Career 
Institute's  unique  Exclusive  STATE 
LICENSE  GUARANTEED  plan.  Send 
name,   address  and  Zip  Code  for 
fascinating  FREE  BOOK.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion. CAREER  INSTITUTE.  Suite 
1      L-5,     555   E.  Lange   St..  Mun- 
*        delein.  Illinois  60060. 


p^fcglGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cards,  Marker  Cardi,  Electric 
Blowers,  Flashboards,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Tickets,  Cages,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  For  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  &  address  of  your  organization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.   301.    BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
|  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

|L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

i  100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 


big  money  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business  from  home  in  spare  or  full 
time.  We  give  you—  FREE—  com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  $217.00  EXTRA  each  month 
for  just  2  easy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2Vi  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today . . .  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G  282,  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  UNCLE  SAM 

 (Continued  from  page  45)  


continued,  "he  mainly  attributed  to  a 
strict  system  in  his  plans,  and  the  con- 
stant habit  of  early  rising,  and  to  this 
habit  he  undoubtedly  owed  his  uniform 
good  health,  and  his  useful  life.  .  .  ." 

Growing  America  needed  another 
symbol.  Uncle  Sam  soon  displaced  Yan- 
kee Doodle  and  Brother  Jonathan,  the 
last  supposedly  derived  from  Gov.  Jona- 
than Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  and  be- 
gan to  share  space,  sometimes  in  the 
same  cartoon,  with  beautiful  and  moth- 
erly Columbia.  Thomas  Nast,  the  great 
19th  century  cartoonist  who  popularized 
the  elephant  and  the  donkey  as  political 
symbols,  helped  mightily  in  establishing 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  bearded  figure  in  striped 
trousers.  Just  as  every  actor  has  to  try 
Hamlet,  every  political  cartoonist  must 
do  Uncle  Sam.  Notable  Sams  have  been 
produced  by  the  late  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son, Jay  N.  "Ding"  Darling,  Rollin 
Kirby,  Daniel  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Norman 
Rockwell,  Richard  Yardley,  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  and  Herbert  Lawrence 
Block,  better  known  as  Herblock. 

Greatest  of  all  has  been  that  of  James 
Montgomery  Flagg.  The  original  1916 
Leslie's  cover  picture  was  captioned: 
"What  Are  You  Doing  for  Prepared- 
ness?" The  latest  is:  "If  you're  good 
enough,  I  want  you."  Lt.  Col.  Philip  A. 
Farris,  Chief  of  Advertising  and  Pub- 
licity, U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  feels  there  is 
something  "imperishable  about  the  post- 
er." It  is  used  large  in  "captive"  signs  at 
post  offices  and  is  handed  out  in  playing 
card  size  when  recruiters  visit  colleges 
in  search  of  officer  training  candidates. 
College  boys  seem  anxious  to  have  it  as 
a  souvenir.  The  big  ones  are  sometimes 
stolen. 

Certain  tall  men  have  had  patriotic 
employment  as  human  Uncle  Sams.  One 
was  Dan  Rice,  a  famous  clown  who  for 
many  years  led  Ringling  Brothers  Circus 
parades.  There  were  also  Col.  Ellsworth 
Phelps  of  Washington,  D.C.,  George 
Buchanan  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  Arthur  St. 
Clair  Davis  of  Rocky  Point,  N.C.,  and 
Edward  A.  Wachter  of  Troy,  one  time 
basketball  coach  at  Harvard,  Williams, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
New  York  State  Teachers  College. 

Interest  in  Samuel  Wilson  was  revived 
in  1928  when  Rep.  David  J.  Hogg  of  In- 
diana proposed  that  a  Samuel  Wilson, 
who  is  buried  in  Merriam,  Ind.,  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  original  Uncle  Sam.  This 
man  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
March  4,  1778,  and  died  in  Merriam  on 
March  7,  1878,  after  operating  a  store 
known  as  "Uncle  Sam's."  Congressmen 
from  Troy  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
Mrs.  Marion  Wilson  Sheldon,  the  only 
grandchild  of  Troy's  Sam  Wilson  was 
then  living,  defeated  this. 


Back  in  Troy,  Jay  J.  Dunn,  a  civic- 
minded  salesman,  searched  through  the 
tall  grass  of  neglected  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery until  he  found  the  graves  of  Samuel 
Wilson  and  his  wife  Betsey.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
had  a  four-ton  granite  monument  erected 
there.  When  this  was  dedicated  May  16, 
1931,  she  was  81  years  old  and  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  but  she  sent  a  message. 

"I  greatly  rejoice,"  she  wrote,  "that 
I  have  lived  to  see  this  glorious  day  in 
which  representatives  of  our  great  nation 
are  gathered  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  that  dear  old  man,  whose 


"It  shouldn't  be  much  longer,  sir.  We're 
interviewing  chefs  now." 
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deep  love  for  his  fellowmen,  together 
with  his  upright  characteristics  won  for 
him  the  name  of  'Uncle  Sam'  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  typical  American. 
Not  only  in  a  humorous  way,  but  also 
with  deep  respect  does  he  impersonate 
our  great  Republic  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Uncle  Sam  is  known  to  young  and 
old,  to  friend  and  foe,  as  the  straightfor- 
ward, honest  character,  typifying  the  vig- 
orous American  spirit  everywhere.  His 
army  guards  our  homes;  his  navy  ploughs 
the  seas.  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  he 
ranks  above  Potentates  and  Presidents. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  died  in  1936  in  Los  An- 
geles. She  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Wilson,  the  only  one  of  Sam  Wilson's 
four  children  to  have  issue,  and  was  the 
last  of  his  descendants  to  bear  the  Wil- 
son name.  She  lived  as  a  girl  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  and  married  Frederick  C.  Sheldon 
at  Faribault,  Minn.,  June  29,  1876.  He 
died  in  1929.  The  only  direct  heirs  now 
are  descendants  of  her  son,  Carlton,  who 
had  an  only  daughter,  Helen.  Helen's 
daughter,  Betty  Sheldon  Brockett,  mar- 


ried  William  J.  Hambuchen.  They  and 
their  four  children,  fifth  generation 
grandchildren  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  live  in 
Conway,  Ark.  There  are  several  hundred 
fourth  and  fifth  generation  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Gerson  and  others  seeking  more  rec- 
ognition for  Troy's  Uncle  Sam  received 
a  sharp  spur  with  the  appearance  of 
"Let's  Disown  Uncle  Sam,"  an  article 
by  Prof.  Allan  Nevins,  Pulitzer-Prize 
winning  Columbia  University  historian, 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
March  1,  1959.  Some  of  the  points  raised 
had  been  made  back  in  1937  by  Prof. 
Clyde  Miller  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  who  assailed  the 
"penny-pinching,  budget-examining, 
church  deacon"  Uncle  Sam  and  urged 
cartoonists  to  draw  the  "humor,  sense  of 
fun  and  laughing  wit  of  Americans." 
Nevins  went  further,  arguing  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  "totally  archaic,  too  rural  Yan- 
kee," that  he  does  the  United  States  the 
same  "disservice"  that  John  Bull  does 
Great  Britain.  "It  is  time,"  he  concluded, 
"that  the  most  complicated  nation  on 
earth  disown  this  crude  stereotype." 

Nevins  didn't  accept  Gerson's  chal- 
lenge to  a  debate,  but  the  New 
York  Times  printed  replies  from  Gerson 
and  others  who  contended  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  more  needed  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. That  month  Gerson  published  a 
booklet,  "The  Story  of  'Uncle  Sam,'  God- 
father of  America."  Alton  Ketchum,  who 
had  been  collecting  material  for  eight 
years,  completed  his  book,  too.  Hill  and 
Wang  published  it  the  same  year.  The 
New  York  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  Sam  Wilson.  His  birth- 
day, September  13,  was  proclaimed 
"Uncle  Sam  Day"  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Colonel  Noyes  as  well  as 
Gerson  wrote  articles  for  a  special  his- 
torical edition  of  the  Troy  Record. 

In  Washington,  Rep.  Dean  P.  Taylor 
of  Troy,  a  Republican,  and  Rep.  Leo 
O'Brien  of  Albany,  a  Democrat,  intro- 
duced a  bill  declaring  the  grave  of  Sam- 
uel Wilson  a  national  shrine.  Gerson  read 
extensive  testimony  and  Colonel  Noyes 
joined  him  in  arguing  for  the  bill  at  a 
committee  hearing.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  unanimously  July  20,  1959,  but 
the  Senate  held  up  action  to  allow  In- 
diana and  any  other  contestants  to  pre- 
sent evidence.  An  Indiana  Congressman 
questioned  the  listing  of  Samuel  Wilson 
in  the  1810  census.  Gerson  amassed  an 
array  of  documents  and  replied  to  this 
in  Washington  on  July  11,  1961,  in  two 
hours  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Federal  Chart- 
ers, Holidays  and  Celebrations.  He  was 
supported  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Russell  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  neighbors  of  the  Wilsons  back 
in  Massachusetts.  With  the  backing  of 


Sen.  Kenneth  Keating  and  Representa- 
tive O'Brien,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  September  15, 
1961,  and  signed  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  It  did  not  declare  Wilson's 
grave  a  shrine  but  saluted  him  "as  the 
progenitor  of  America's  national  symbol 
of  'Uncle  Sam.'  " 

In  celebration  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  symbol,  Gerson, 
in  1962,  produced  an  Uncle  Sam  sesqui- 
centennial  medallion.  His  wife  designed 
one  side  of  it.  Medallions  were  presented 
to  President  Kennedy,  Admiral  Rickover 
and  others,  but  few  were  sold  when  it 
was  produced  in  some  quantity  in 
bronze,  silver  and  platinum. 

Without  meeting  her  personally,  Ger- 
son collaborated  with  Miss  Flora  M. 
Hood  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  on  a  chil- 
dren's book  on  Uncle  Sam.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  published  this  in  1963.  When  refused 
space  for  Uncle  Sam  relics  in  the  New 
York  State  and  U.S.  Pavilions  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  the  indefatigable 
Gerson  obtained  space  for  them  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Massachusetts  Pavilion  and 
gave  a  medallion  to  Gov.  Endicott  Pea- 
body  there. 

Colonel  Noyes  is  writing  a  book  "The 
Personification  of  America,  Including 


Uncle  Sam"  and  preparing  his  big  collec- 
tion of  artifacts  and  relics  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  Sam  Wilson  for  display  at  the  San 
Antonio  HemisFair.  It  will  feature  the 
only  known  photograph  of  Samuel  Wil- 
son. This  is  an  excellently  preserved  fer- 
rotype authenticated  by  the  chain  of 
ownership  and  an  inscription.  On  the 
back  of  the  original  are  these  engraved 
words:  "Saml  Wilson,  St.  Mary's  Str., 
Troy,  1852."  Samuel's  son  Albert  ( 1  805- 
1866),  was  a  silversmith  and  probably 
did  the  engraving. 

The  portrait  came  into  the  possession 
of  Samuel's  youngest  brother,  Capt. 
Thomas  Wilson,  who  continued  to  live 
on  the  Wilson  farm  at  Mason,  N.H.;  then 
to  his  son,  Deacon  Wilson,  and  finally 
to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Persis  Wilson,  who 
died  in  1902.  Her  effects  were  auctioned 
in  April  of  that  year.  The  executor  of 
the  estate  acquired  the  picture  and  years 
later  it  was  acquired  by  Colonel  Noyes 
at  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. 

Gerson  heads  an  Uncle  Sam  Founda- 
tion which  has  several  projects  pending. 
He  would  like  to  make  national  the  Un- 
cle Sam  essay  contests  sponsored  in  Troy 
public  and  parochial  schools  by  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  Local  banks  donate  savings 
(Continued  on  page  48 ) 


Tiny  Hearing  Aid  Helps  Many 
Of  Those  With  Nerve  Deafness 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  men  and  women  afflicted  with  nerve  deafness  were  con- 
sidered beyond  assistance.  But  today,  a  tiny,  new  hearing  aid  is  making  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  them  to  hear  again.  This  remarkable,  little  hearing  aid  is  called  the 
Radioear  900.  It  weighs  just  a  fraction  of  an  ounce.  If  you  have  nerve  deafness,  send 
the  coupon  for  more  information.  Or  if  you  know  of  a  friend  or 
a  relative  who  is  afflicted,  show  him  this  ad.  Radioear  makes  all 
models  of  Hearing  Aids  for  any  type  of  loss. 
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It's  Inconspicuous  On  Men! 


Women  Hide  It  Beautifully! 


Get  This  Dramatic 

New  Booklet 
Free  of  Charge! 


RADIOEAR®/  I 

world  s  tinest  I  SS  | 
hearing  aid! 


Radioear  Corporation 
Dept.  3A 

Valley  Brook  Road 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  15317 

O  Please  send  me  more  information  about  the 

Radioear  900. 
□  Also  send  me  the  revealing  "Nerve  Deafness" 

booklet  free  of  charge. 

Name  


Address, 
City  


State 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 
FREE  OF  CHARGE! 
I  DRAMATIC  NEW  BOOKLET... 

I  "The  Truth  About 
I  Nerve  Deafness" 

|    Answers  questions  often  asked  about 
nerve  deafness.  Reveals  many  im- 
|   portant  facts.  Check  the  coupon  for 
_i    your  free  copy. 
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bonds  for  prizes  for  these  contests.  He 
also  would  like  to  start  an  Uncle  Sam 
magazine,  and  is  presently  working  on 
an  adult  book  about  Uncle  Sam. 

Most  pressing  is  his  campaign  to  pre- 
serve the  last  home  of  Samuel  Wilson. 
This  is  a  dingy,  empty,  three-floors-and- 
attic  hillside  structure  at  144  Ferry  Street 
in  Troy.  It  cornered  on  St.  Mary's  Street 
in  1852.  Sam  Wilson  died  there  and  it 
is  the  only  building  left  in  the  area  that 
figured  in  his  life.  New  York  State  has 
acquired  the  land  for  a  new  highway  con- 
nection and  the  site  is  to  be  cleared  with- 
in a  few  months.  For  $30,000,  the  build- 
ing can  be  moved.  Gerson  would  like  to 
move  it,  restore  it  as  it  was  when  Samuel 
Wilson  lived  there,  and  make  it  an  Uncle 
Sam  Museum.  Troy  is  lukewarm  to  the 
idea,  but  Gerson  is  hopeful  of  obtaining 
a  federal  appropriation  at  least  to  save 
the  historic  building. 

Above  all,  Gerson  would  like  to  have 
an  Uncle  Sam  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  as  one  of  the  new  American 
Folklore  Series.  The  first  of  these,  honor- 
ing "Johnny  Appleseed,"  Sam  Wilson's 
rival  in  love,  appeared  this  September  24. 
Gerson  has  urged  a  succession  of  Post- 
masters General  for  this  and  thought  he 
had  the  promise  of  an  Uncle  Sam  stamp 
for  the  200th  anniversary  of  Wilson's 
birth  in  September,  but  it  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Arlington,  Mass.,  which  plans  a 
$30,000  statue  of  Uncle  Sam  at  his  birth- 
place by  Theodore  Barbarosa,  a  Belmont, 
Mass.,  sculptor,  is  also  advocating  a 
stamp.  Colonel  Noyes  also  would  like  to 
see  a  commemorative  stamp  and  pro- 
poses a  design  that  he  considers  appropri- 
ate. Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  the  new  Post- 
master General,  is  from  Massachusetts 
and  they  feel  the  chances  for  an  Uncle 
Sam  stamp  are  better  now  than  in  the 
past.  It  has  the  support  both  of  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
"We've  had  a  stamp  this  year,"  says 
Gerson,  "for  the  dogs  and  that's  all  right. 
We've  had  a  stamp  this  year  for  the 
clowns.  That's  all  right,  too.  But  why 
not  a  stamp  for  Uncle  Sam?"  the  end 
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Re-enactment  photo  of  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

RUSH  TO  JUDGMENT,  by  Mark 
Lane,  holt,  rinehart  &  Winston,  new 

YORK,  N.Y.,  $5.95. 

In  "Rush  To  Judgment,"  Mark  Lane  at- 
tacks the  findings  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  alone,  killed 
President  Kennedy. 

Oswald's  mother  had  asked  the  author,  a 
New  York  lawyer,  to  represent  her  dead  son 
at  the  Commission  hearings,  but  he  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Commission.  Lane  does  not 
claim  to  know  that  Oswald  did  not  kill  the 
President.  The  book  is  thus  not  so  much  a 
direct  defense  of  Oswald  as  it  is  an  attack  on 
the  way  the  Warren  Commission  did  its  job. 
This  is  sure-fire  stuff  for  a  sensational  sort 
of  book. 

A  point  that  Lane  makes  over  and  over 
again  is  that  Oswald  was  always  presumed 
guilty.  He  challenges  the  Commission  and 
takes  it  over  the  coals  for  wrongly  setting 
out  to  establish  why  Oswald  killed  the  Presi- 
dent instead  of  whether  he  did.  Lane  states 
that  there  are  several  other  possibilities 
which  a  jury  trial  of  Oswald  might  have 
brought  out,  had  he  lived: 

1.  That  Oswald  was  innocent.  2.  That  he 
was  guilty  but  had  accomplices.  3.  That  he 
was  guilty  but  was  part  of  a  conspiracy.  4. 
That  he  was  innocent  and  acting  as  an 
undercover  Government  agent. 

Today,  much  of  the  testimony  gathered 
by  the  Warren  Commission  is  preserved  in 
the  National  Archives,  where  it  cannot  be 
examined  for  75  years,  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  witnesses.  Had  it  been  a  trial  record, 
instead  of  Commission  hearings,  it  would 
all  be  on  the  public  record  todav.  So  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  all  better 
judge  either  the  Warren  Report  or  books 
like  Lane's. 

By  an  attack  on  the  Warren  Commission's 
procedures  and  its  alleged  failures,  Mr.  Lane 
makes  a  strong  circumstantial  defense  case 


for  Oswald.  While  failing  to  prove  anything 
himself,  he  sparks  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
many  readers  about  the  thoroughness  and 
credibility  of  much  of  the  Commission's 
findings.  He  repeatedly  attacks  the  FBI,  the 
Secret  Service  and  some  of  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
police. 

Among  the  questions  connected  with  the 
assassination  that  are  reconsidered  in  the 
book  are:  the  spot  from  which  the  shots  were 
fired;  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bullets 
that  killed  the  President;  the  number  of 
bullets  fired:  the  time  at  which  the  alarm 
for  Oswald  went  out,  and  the  eventual  ar- 
raignment and  murder  of  Oswald  inside  the 
Dallas  police  station. 

■ 

Turn  West  On  23rd  Street— A  Toast  to 
New  York's  Old  Chelsea,  by  Robert  Baral. 

FLEET  PUBLISHING  CORP.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 

$5.95. 

The  1880's  and  '90's  in  New  York's  then 
fashionable  Chelsea  area,  extending  from 
5th  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  and  from  14th  to 
34th  Streets,  are  recalled  in  this  sparkling, 
sometimes  shocking  account  of  the  mores 
and  morals  of  that  era. 

■ 

Kids'  Letters  to  the  F.B.I. ,  selected  by  Bill 
Adler,  illustrated  by  Arnold  Roth,  pren- 

TICE-HALL,  INC.,  ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS,  N.J., 

$2.50. 

An  entertaining  collection  of  letters  sent 
to  the  F.B.I,  by  children  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

■ 

What  You've  Got  Coming  From  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security,  by  John  Troan. 

pocket  books,  inc.,  new  york,  n.y.,  paper- 
back, $1. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  benefits 
you  can  derive  from  both  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  including  information  on  what  is 
not  covered  by  Medicare,  and  on  the  qualifi- 
cations you  must  have  to  be  eligible  for  both. 
■ 

Bobby  Fischer  Teaches  Chess,  by  Fischer, 
Margulies  and  Mosenfelder.  basic  sys- 
tems, XEROX  CORP.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $6.95. 

Chess  fans  and  those  who  have  always 
wanted  to  learn  something  of  the  game  will 
find  this  "learn  as  you  play"  book,  with 
moves  and  positions  by  the  U.S.  Chess  Cham- 
pion, a  helpful  guide  to  better  chess. 
■ 

A  Tour  Guide  To  the  Civil  War,  by  Alice 
Hamilton  Cromie.  quadrangle  books, 
CHICAGO,  ill.,  $2.95. 

Interesting  information  about  places  in 
the  United  States  connected  with  the  Civil 
War.  States  and  sites  of  historical  impor- 
tance within  each  state  or  territory  are  listed 
alphabetically,  plus  a  brief  sketch  on  how 
the  war  affected  each  of  the  states. 

■ 

Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  who 
may  wish  to  order  books  directly  from  pub- 
lishers can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from 
their  bookstores.  W e  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  a  reader  service  staff,  and  can  only 
return  to  the  senders  requests  to  purchase 
books  that  are  sent  to  this  magazine,  editors 
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Dakota  soil  with  his  father,  who  was 
originally  from  Wisconsin.  One  of  the 
early  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  the  Com- 
mander's father  went  into  the  Land  Of- 
fice, proving  up  homesteads.  He  devel- 
oped farming  and  ranch  interests  in  the 
Goodrich-McCIusky  area,  and  became 
one  of  the  founders  and  principal  owners 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  McClusky. 
James  E.  Davis  died  in  1959  at  the  age 
of  83. 

Commander  Davis  had  no  family  con- 
nections with  the  Legion  as  a  boy.  His 
father  was  over  40  during  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  WW1,  and  did  not  see  serv- 
ice. 

But  the  Legion  touched  him  in  its 


In  1935,  he  took  a  B.  S.  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  then  moved  to  McClusky 
where  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
bank  his  father  had  helped  found  and  a 
co-manager  of  the  family  ranching  prop- 
erties —  meanwhile  keeping  up  an 
ROTC-earned  status  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

Davis'  quiet  life  in  McClusky  was  in- 
terrupted when  the  Reserves  were  called 
up  in  1941.  At  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Nebraska  Guard's 
134th  Infantry  Regiment  and  went  to  the 
1941  Louisiana  maneuvers  with  them. 
On  Dec.  7,  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  and  we  were  at  war.  The  West 
Coast  "had  damned  little  defense,"  and 
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"The  computer  won  the  football  pool!" 
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youth  programs,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  championship  American  Le- 
gion Junior  Baseball  team  of  Fargo's  Gil- 
bert C.  Grafton  Post  2  in  1929.  There  he 
came  to  know  Jack  Williams,  among 
others,  of  North  Dakota's  Legion  leaders. 
Williams,  who  has  been  the  Adjutant  of 
the  North  Dakota  Legion  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1919,  had  the  pleasure  of  nomi- 
nating Davis  for  the  Legion's  top  post 
in  Washington  last  Sept.  1.  There  was  a 
look  of  pride  on  his  face  as  he  offered  to 
the  delegates  the  name  of  the  16-year- 
old  Legion  youth  ballplayer  of  37  years 
ago  and  saw  him  elected  by  acclamation, 
unopposed. 

As  a  small  boy,  Davis  lived  in  Good- 
rich, N.  Dak.,  near  the  center  of  his 
father's  business  interests. 

The  family  moved  east  to  Fargo  when 
he  was  14,  and  he  went  to  high  school 
there  for  three  years.  Then  they  moved 
to  Bismarck  and  he  graduated  from  Bis- 
marck High  School. 


the  134th  was  temporarily  rushed  there 
to  beef  up  the  continental  defense  at  the 
same  time  that  it  continued  training  for 
the  war  in  Europe.  It  was  shuttled  from 
Camp  Ord  to  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo. 
After  further  training  at  Camp  Benning, 
Ga.,  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.,  and  Camp 
Butner,  N.C.,  Davis,  now  a  captain,  ar- 
rived in  England  aboard  the  transport 
General  Hugh  Anderson  in  May  1944, 
as  Commander  of  Co  C  of  the  134th's 
First  Battalion. 

On  July  4.  28  days  after  the  June  6 
landings  in  Normandy,  the  35th  Division 
crossed  Omaha  Beach,  marched  past  the 
cemetery  on  the  bluff  over  it  and  ad- 
vanced inland  to  the  artillery  area.  On 
July  15,  it  moved  through  the  29th  Divi- 
sion's D-Day  beach  veterans  to  assault 
St.  Lo,  with  Davis'  company  in  the  van 
of  his  regiment. 

The  division  was  in  almost  continuous 
combat  from  then  until  the  war  ended, 
when,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the 


-1966-1967     Ninth  Army  at  Wessel,  it  was  ensconced 
— — — —     inside  Germany. 

Before  then,  near  Nancy,  Davis  was 
shot  in  a  leg,  and  evacuated  to  England. 
He  returned  to  his  battalion  in  Feb.  1 945. 
when,  having  fought  in  the  Bulge,  the 
35th  Division  was  in  Holland.  Davis  was 
promoted  to  major,  and  made  battalion 
executive  officer.  When  the  First  Bat- 
talion commander  was  wounded,  Davis 
succeeded  him.  Promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  commanded  the  First  Bat- 
talion to  the  war's  end. 

Davis  considers  the  Silver  Star  he  re- 
ceived for  heroism  in  action  in  the 
Regiment's  first  combat  at  St.  Lo  as  an 
award  earned  not  by  himself  but  by  the 
entire  battalion.  Losses  among  his  men 
were  heavy  from  the  start.  Few  expected 
to  survive  whole.  As  he  saw  his  men  fall 
while  pressing  forward  in  the  grim,  gray 
job  of  combat  day  after  day — and  later 
when  hospitalized  with  the  wounded  in 
England — Davis  resolved  to  join  the  Le- 
gion if  he  survived.  "I  saw  then  what  the 
founders  of  the  Legion  saw  in  WW1. 
Someone  would  have  to  speak  for  these 
men  and  their  needs,  and  the  needs  of 
their  families  after  the  war.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent, more  sober,  view  of  the  Legion 
than  my  earlier  pleasant  experience  with 
it  as  a  boy  baseball  player." 

"I  recall,"  he  says,  "a  particular  occa- 
sion when  we  moved  into  some  old  WW1 
fortifications,  and  as  we  moved  in  I  re- 
membered thinking  of  the  history  of  the 
men  who  were  there  before.  When  I 
thought  of  my  own  men  who  had  fallen, 
and  those  I'd  been  hospitalized  with,  I 
knew  these  men  would  need  some  friends 
back  home.  So  I  figured  that  by  working 
in  The  American  Legion,  if  I  survived, 
1  could  continue  to  fulfill  my  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  needs  of  the  men  I  was 
then  leading  in  battle  as  an  Army  offi- 
cer." 

Davis  did  not  actually  expect  to  live. 
"One  of  the  incidents  that  I  remember 
is  that  my  second  son  was  born  on  July 
7,  and  a  letter  telling  me  the  news  came 
to  me  after  we'd  been  in  combat  two 
days.  I  remember  vividly  lying  along  a 
hedgerow  in  Normandy  and  reading  the 
letter  and  thinking  to  myself  that  I  would 
probably  never  see  him." 

After  brief  occupation  duty  in  Ger- 
many, Davis  reset  foot  on  U.S.  soil  at 
Miami  on  June  30,  1945,  a  date  he  won't 
forget.  He  was  separated  at  Camp  Mc- 
Coy, Wisconsin,  returned  to  McClusky 
and  immediately  joined  the  James  Rob- 
erts Legion  Post. 

As  one  of  its  first  WW2  veterans,  and 
as  one  of  the  capable  young  community 
leaders  in  McClusky  long  known  to  the 
members,  the  Post  had  no  hesitation  in 
naming  Davis  Post  Commander  during 
his  first  year  as  a  member. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  following  year,  the  North  Dakota 
Legion  created  three  state  vice-com- 
manderships  instead  of  one,  to  try  out 
up-and-coming  WW2  veterans  in  posi- 
tions of  state  leadership.  Davis  was 
elected  to  the  vice-commandership  of  the 
central  district,  and,  in  1947,  he  became 
the  first  WW2  State  Commander  of  the 
North  Dakota  American  Legion. 

That  distinction  is  all  the  more  a  token 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  because 
the  North  Dakota  Legion  has  one  of  the 
outstanding  internal  organizations  and 
records  of  performance  of  all  the  state 
Legion  organizations  —  including  the 
highest  percentage  (it  runs  close  to 
50% )  of  enrollment  of  all  the  eligible 
veterans  in  the  state.  It  has  given  a  dis- 
proportionately high  number  of  Legion 
leaders  to  the  national  scene,  including 
the  senior  State  Adjutant,  Jack  Williams; 
T.  O.  Kraabel,  former  national  Rehabili- 
tation Director;  Thomas  Whelan,  former 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  and  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Legion's  Foreign 
Relations  Commission;  the  late  William 
Stern,  long  the  dean  of  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee;  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Stambaugh  and 
others,  as  well  as  an  enviable  corps  of 
state  leaders  who  habitually  remain  in 
harness  for  Legion  service  long  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  honors  of  top  offices. 

These  men  ranked  John  Davis  as  one 
of  the  top  WW2  Legionnaires  from  the 
start  of  his  Legion  career. 


Since  being  State  Commander,  he  has 
served  on  the  North  Dakota  Legion 
Boys'  State  Committee,  the  state  Legion 
Legislative  Committee  and  the  state  Le- 
gion National  Security  Committee. 

In  1948 — perhaps  partly  as  a  result 
of  his  memories  of  having  been  sent  to 
protect  an  almost  defenseless  West  Coast 
in  wartime  while  he  was  still  in  Army 
training — Davis  sought  and  got  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  National  Legion's  na- 
tional Security  Commission,  the  voice 
of  the  Legion's  military  preparedness 
policies. 

He  served  continuously  on  it  until  he 
became  ineligible  by  virtue  of  becoming 
National  Commander  last  Sept.  i. 

The  Republican  Party  nominated 
Davis  for  Governor  of  North  Dakota  in 
1956  after  he  had  served  as  mayor  of 
McCIusky  (eight  terms  in  all)  and  had 
been  twice  a  state  senator.  He  was  elected 
Governor  then  and  reelected  in  1958. 

As  Governor,  he  strove  to  diversify 
North  Dakota's  agricultural  economy. 
He  presided  over  the  development  of  a 
system  of  large,  modern  regional  schools 
to  replace  the  many  small,  outdated  rural 
schoolhouses  in  the  state.  Some  of  North 
Dakota's  best  modern  highways  were 
built  during  his  terms  as  chief  executive 
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of  the  state.  He  started  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  system  in  North  Dakota. 

During  all  four  years  of  his  two  terms 
as  Governor  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  national  Con- 
ference of  State  Governors,  and,  in  1959, 
he  toured  the  Soviet  Union  with  gov- 
ernors of  other  states. 

In  1960,  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
a  special  election  to  complete  an  unfilled 
term.  He  lost  by  1,109  votes  when,  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it,  his  opponent 
"did  more  campaigning  against  then  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
than  against  Mr.  Davis." 
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He  got  out  of  politics,  and  returned 
full  time  to  the  management  of  his  bank- 
ing and  farming  interests.  He  is  today 
president  of  the  McCIusky  bank  and 
runs  the  Davis  Ranch,  and  he  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Provident  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Bismarck. 

Stepping  down  as  Governor  he 
stepped  up  his  Legion  activities.  In  1964, 
he  joined  the  Legion  Committee  to  in- 
spect the  State  Department,  by  appoint- 
ment of  then  National  Commander  Dan- 
iel Foley,  of  Minnesota.  He  joined,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  Legion  Military  and 
Diplomatic  Tour  Around  the  World  to 
inspect  global  hot  spots  at  first  hand.  The 
tour  was  arranged  jointly  by  the  Le- 
gion's Foreign  Relations  and  National 
Security  Commissions,  and  Davis  was  a 
member  of  the  latter. 

In  1965,  the  North  Dakota  Legion 
named  Davis  to  serve  as  its  alternate 
member  of  the  Legion's  National  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  in  Bismarck,  and  of 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity.  He  belongs  to 
the  Elks  and  the  North  Dakota  Stock- 
man's Association.  He  is  a  Shriner,  and 
a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans as  well  as  of  The  American  Legion. 

He  is  fond  of  golf,  hunting  and  fishing 
when  time  permits,  and  is  a  fair  to  good 
hand  at  all  of  them. 

There's  nothing  flashy  or  dramatic 
about  him.  He  has  a  quiet  way,  he  makes 
and  keeps  friends  readily.  Those  who 
know  him  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
measure  his  own  job  at  the  top  of  the 
Legion  not  by  the  attention  he  attracts, 
but  by  how  successfully  he  is  able  to 
carry  out  the  policies  adopted  by  the  or- 
ganization. In  addition  to  the  continuing 
tasks  that  fall  upon  every  National  Com- 
mander's shoulders,  Davis  assumes  office 
just  as  the  Legion  is  formulating  plans 
for  a  nationwide  celebration  of  its  50th 
Anniversary  in  1968-69,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  has  opened  its  doors  to  a  new 
generation  of  veterans — those  with  serv- 
ice since  Aug.  5,  1964.  He  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  positive  leadership  in 
plans  to  take  in  younger  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  period,  and  to  get  the  Golden 
Anniversary  celebration  under  way. 

After  his  election,  he  cast  a  little  wry 
humor  at  part  of  the  American  press. 
Some  news  stories  of  the  Legion's  con- 
vention made  out  that  something  was 
missing,  that  the  Legionnaires  in  Wash- 
ington were  quiet  and  orderly — there- 
fore (they  said)  the  Legion  was  losing 
its  pep. 

Davis  softly  jacked  them  up  with  a 
statement  that  the  Legion  is  a  serious 
and  responsible  organization,  and  these 
are  serious  and  sobering  times.  "I'd  sug- 
gest," he  said,  "that  anyone  who  tries  to 
nail  the  lid  on  the  Legion's  coffin  will 
find  he's  dealing  with  a  pretty  lively 
corpse.  You  don't  have  to  tear  up  a  city 
to  impress  people." 

Finally,  he  noted,  there  was  a  big  fuss 
when  the  VFW  parade  in  New  York  kept 
some  people  awake.  "So,  no  matter 
which  way  you  go  you  can't  win  .  .  .  but 
I  do  think  a  lot  of  Americans  need  to 
be  awakened,  not  to  more  noise  in  the 
streets,  but  to  a  new  and  deepening  re- 
spect for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order."  the  end 
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GOLF  BAG  BAR  has  double  straps,  rigid 
frame,  reinforced  rings;  authentic  repro- 
duction in  miniature.  Unzip  top — there's 
space  for  full  quart  liquor  bottle.  Two 
zipper  side  pockets  can  hold  bar  acces- 
sories. Good  for  traveler  or  sportsman.  Bag 
only,  $17.95.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  AL- 
II E,  4  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


THREE  WISE  MEN,  in  colors  "of  royal 
beauty  bright"  and  standing  2  feet  tall. 
Gracious  expression  of  holiday  spirit  for 
home,  school,  office.  Set  of  3  figures 
printed  on  heavy  bond  stock;  easy  to  cut 
out  and  assemble.  $2.98  ppd.  Developed 
expressly  for  Walter  Drake  &  Sons,  5511-8 
Drake  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


OFF  WITH  THE  OLD,  on  with  the  new  when 
you  send  outdated  fur  to  Morton's  where 
experts  transform  worn  furs  into  latest 
style  capes,  stoles,  jackets.  Choose  from 
45  styles,  $24.95;  includes  re-styling, 
lining,  interlining,  monogram,  cleaning, 
glazing.  For  free  style  book  write:  Morton's, 
Dept.  K-5,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


WEATHER-PROOF  AUTO  BONNET  keeps 
car  top,  windows  free  of  ice,  sleet,  snow. 
No  more  sweeping,  scraping;  just  flip 
bonnet  off  and  drive  away.  Extra-sturdy 
cover  stays  flexible  even  to  —72°.  Styled 
for  wagons,  standard  cars,  compacts,  for- 
eign cars  (state  which);  $4.98.  Breck's,  K61 
Breck  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02210. 


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $1495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1966  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  current.  Generates  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Ready  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  welding 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  if  not  satis- 
fed.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $2.00,  pay  S12.95 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  $14.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500,000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  USA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


Nose  Hair  Scissors 

SAFE!  only 


3  for  $5.50 

Immediate  Delivery 
Money  Back 
Guarantee 


THE 

ONE  GIFT 
EVERY  MAN 
NEEDS 

NOW  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Used  and  recommended  by  Doctors  as  the  one  SAFE, 
easy  way  to  remove  unsightly  hair  from  both  nose  and 
ears.  Blunt  end  scissors  can't  cut  or  stick.  Spoon 
shaped  ends  push  flesh  away  from  cutting  edge. 
Curved  blades  permit  cutting  where  needed.  Doctors 
warn  that  pulling  hair  from  nose  or  use  of  pointed 
scissors  is  dangerous  and  can  produce  serious  infec- 
tion. For  fastidious  men  who  care  how  they  look;  send 
only  $2.00  each;  or  buy  3  for  $5.50  postpaid. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

ARLENE'S  Dept.  AL-116 

9718  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif.  92503 


NOWtmZ 

REAL  OLD 
LINCOLN  CENTS  i 

-  -  for  only  104  ^Sp^ 

Only  Wt  brings  you  3  old  Lincoln  pennies 
—  America's  most  sought-after  coin. 
1919S,  1910,  1917.  (Only  one  set  to  a  cus- 
tomer.) For  all  3  coins,  plus  free  catalog 
illustrating  coins  and  supplies,  plus  se- 
lections of  coins  from  our  approval  serv- 
ice returnable  without  obligation,  send 
10^  to  LITTLETON  COIN  CO.,  Dept. 
AL-11,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561. 


INVEST  NOW! 

Brilliant  &  Uncirculated 

SILVER  DOLLARS 


Rapidly  Becoming  Unavailable 


Silver  Dollars  contain  highest  percentage  of  silver  of 
all  U.  S.  coins.  None  has  been  minted  since  1935  thus 
making  them  the  most  sought  after  coins.  Their  .900 
silver  content  makes  them  popular  with  collectors  and 
investors.  The  set  contains  5  coins  each  with  a  different 
date,  and  displayed  in  a  "see-thru"  lucite  hinged 
holder  (3'/2"  x  7").  Silver  Dollar  value  has  been  and 
still  is  increasing  steadily  &  rapidly.  Wonderful  way 
to  start  investing.  Ideal,  too,  as  a  gift  for  Christmas, 
birthdays,  graduations,  confirmations,  anniversaries, 
and  all  special  occasions.  Order  one  or  more  sets  now. 

SINGLE  SET  ...  $14.95  ppd. 

5  sets— $13.75  per  set  10  sets— $13.00  per  set 
25  sets— $12.50  per  set  50  sets— $12.00  per  set 

100  sets— $11.50  per  set 
FREE  with  order!  Chemically  treated  coin  pol- 
ishing cloth  plus  22K  gold  plated  key  holder  to 
hold  Silver  Dollar. 

Prompt  Delivery 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (Dept.  ALS-I) 
34  E.  12th  St..  N.Y.  3.  N.Y.         GR  7-5780 


For  Tall  or  Big  Men  Only! 


We  specialize  in  large  sizes  only.  Sleeves  up 
to  38"  .  .  .  Bodies  cut  4"  longer.  Large 
selection  of  McGregor  Jackets,  Sweaters, 
Sport  and  Dress  Shirts,  Slacks,  Robes,  etc. 
All  proportioned  for  big  and  tall  men  only. 
PLUS  80  SHOE  STYLES  10-16  AAA-EEE. 
Sold  by  mail  only.  100%  guarantee.  Send 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog.  King-Size,  Inc., 
2200  King-Size  Bldg.,  Brockton,  Mass 


Your  child  will  be  thrilled  to  hear  his  own  name 
spoken  on  this  personalized  78  RPM  unbreak- 
able record.  Santa  speaks  directly  to  him,  de- 
scribes the  busy  North  Pole  toy  work  shop, 
tells  your  child  to  "be  good".  Specify  child's 
first  name  to  be  personalized. 
□  60871P— Santa  Record— $1.25  ppd. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
FREE!  Send  For  Our  Value-Packed  Gift  Catalog 
HANOVER  HOUSE,  Dept.  z-784 

m»  Hanover,  Pa.  17331  ■!■  ■ 
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The  Last  "Complete"  Silver  Set  Minted! 

1964  U.  S.  COIN  SET 

with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Half  Dollar,  in  attrac- 
tive, sparkling  Lucite  display  holder.  This  year 
make  it  a  Christmas  Gift  that's  different  and 
valuable.  Ideal  for  graduation,  confirmation,  an- 
niversary, etc. 


JSUL. 


ppd. 


10  sets,  $27.50 

25  sets,  $65.00 

50  sets,  $122.50 

100  sets.  $235.00 

Brilliant,  uncirculated  1964-P  set  of  coins  is  con- 
tained in  lifetime  holder.  Value  has  been  increas- 
ing steadily.  Start  investing  now.  Sold  with  money 
back  guarantee. 


1965  U.  S.  COIN  SET 

featuring     the     new     "clad"     Kennedy  rtc 

Half  Dollar,  dime  &  quarter   K,T3 

10    sets,     27.50—25    sets,  65.00—50 
sets,  122.50—100  sets,  235.00. 


1963  set—  4.00  1962  set—  4.50 

1961  set—  5.25  1960  set—  5.85 

1959  set—  6.25  1958  set— 10.25 

1957  set— 10.50  1956  set— 11.00 

ALL  1 0  SETS  ( 1 956-1  965) ,  ONLY  $56.95 

FREE  with  order!  Chemically  treated  coin  pol- 
ishing cloth  plus  22K  gold  plated  key  chain  to 
hold  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 

SU PERIOR  Cdi IN  CO.  (Dept.  al- i 2 ) 

34  E.  12th  St.,  N.Y.  3.  N.Y.         GR  7-5780 


fastest  way  to 
start  a  fire! 


NEW 

FlreFly 

FIRE  STARTER^^^^~^^B 


fireplace 
campfires 


Start  fires  in  minutes!  Revive  fires  in 
seconds!  Easy,  hand  operation  de- 
livers exact  air  flow  needed.  From 
whisper  to  controlled  gale.  No  kindling 
or  liquid  starter  required.  Danger, 
obiectionable  odors  and  chemical 
tastes  are  eliminated.  11-oz.  FireFly 
is  not  a  toy.  Is  100%  dependable.  Will 
start  fire  after  fire,  year  after  year. 
Ideal  gift  with  beautiful  charcoal,  tex- 
tured finish.  Perfect  for  the  man  who 
has  everything!  Fully  guaranteed. 
$4.95  plus  50c  for  postage  &  handling. 

HOLIDAY  PRODUCTS.  INC.  Dept.  Mil 
P.O.  Box  62  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141 


SPACE 

Stadium 
Blanket 

Fits  in 
<kiPI  your  pocket 
Keep  snug  and  warm  at  the  big  game  with  a 
SPACE  Stadium  Blanket.  Fits  easily  in  a  man's 
pocket  or  a  woman's  handbag. 

The  SPACE  Stadium  Blanket  is  super  warm  — 
ten  times  warmer,  pound  for  pound,  than  wool. 
Made  of  /5-be57  ASTROLON  *,  a  material 
evolved  from  a  superinsulation  fabric  developed 
for  space  travel.  Weighs  just  5Vz  ounces.  Opens 
to  56"  x  39".  Windproof,  waterproof  —  perfectly 
washable.  Select  from  varsity  red,  collegiate 
blue  or  campus  green. 

•ftSIROLON  is  Noilon  Company's  trademark  lor  its  Metallized  Plaslic 

Send$4.98f  plus  27^  (postage  &  handling)  to 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

A  subsidiary  of  Norton  Company 
Dept.  L,  P.O.  Box  162,  Winchester,  Mass.  01890 


MONOGRAMMED  MONEY  BELT 

This  handsome  leather  belt  has  a  secret — 
a  no-bulge  inner  zip  pocket  for  bills! 
Genuine  top-grain  cowhide,  Wa"  wide. 
Buckle  is  engraved  with  2  or  3  initials. 
Black  with  silvery  buckle  (#41491),  Brown 
with  gold  plate  (#41483).  Sizes  28-44. 
Please  print  initials.  $2.98  ppd. 

BRECK'S  of  BOSTON 
Q70  Breck  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02210 


McGregor 

NO-IRON' 
SPORT 
SHIRTS 


FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  No-Iron  Shirts;  Arrow  Shirts;  Sweaters;  Jack- 
ets; Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  Bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves 
to  38".  ALSO  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  10AAA-16EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  72  Pa?e  CATALOG. 
KING-SIZE,  Inc.,  2210  King-Size  Bldg.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


plus  25c 
postage 

For  men  and  women.  Makes  you  ap-^ 
pear  inches  slimmer,  improves  posture, 
helps  relieve  tensed  sacroiliac  nerves. 
Strong,  form-fitting,  washable.  Snap 
front.  Encircling  pull  straps  for  easy 
adjustment  and  instant  relief.  Large 
foam  rubber  pad  holds,  massages  back 
— stimulates  circulation.  Prescribed  by 
doctors.  No  fitting.  Send  hip  measure- 
ment. Patented 

Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  AL-116B 
811  Wyandotte   Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


The  unique  non-profit  placement  agency 
...specialists  in  disabled  personnel 


717  1st  Av«.  N.Y.C. 


^PULL  HAIR 
FROM  NOSE 

May  Cause  Fatal  Infection 

Use  (he  1/1  I  DCTTC  Rola,in9 
Holds    IXLirCIIC  Sensors 

Made  in  U.S.A. 

You  can  cause  serious  infection  by 
pulling  hair  from  nose.  Ordinary 
scissors  are  also  dangerous  and 
impracticable.  No  better  way  to 
remove  hair  from  nose  and  ea 
than  with  KLIPETTE.  Smooth, 
gentle,  safe,  efficient.  Rounded 
points  con't  cut  or  prick  skin. 


So  Simple! 
;t  turn  end.  Surplus  hair 
r  comes  out  easily,  gently. 

Made  from  fine 
surgical  steel. 
Chromium 
plated. 


Guaranteed  le  Satisfy  or  Money  Bade 


HOLLIS  CO.  -  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Dept.  P-12 

Enclosed  is  S 1 .00  for  KLIPETTE.  If  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,  I  may  return  It  within  10  days  for  refund. 


IN-AND-OUT  "MOC"  SLIPPER  for  men  with 
wide  feet.  Handsewn  saddle  tan  elk  cow- 
hide with  leather  sole,  thin  wedge  heel;  fits 
EE-EEEEE  widths  (give  regular  shoe  size). 
$12.75  ppd.  Other  popular  styles  for  sizes 
5-13;  widths  EE-EEEEE.  Not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  for  free  color  catalog,  Hitchcock 
Shoes,  Inc.,  E-5,  Hingham,  Mass.  02043. 


SMOKE  NEW  kind  of  pipe.  New  principle 
that  contradicts  ideas  you've  had  about 
pipe  smoking.  Guaranteed  to  smoke  cool 
and  mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bite,  bitterness  or  sludge.  Send 
name  now  for  free  facts.  No  obligation,  no 
risk.  E.  A.  Carey,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave., 
Dept.  246-M,  Chicago,  III.  60640. 


T 


SHOWCASE  for  military,  sports  medals. 
Walnut  or  maple  with  glass  front,  adjusta- 
ble space  bars,  any  color  background. 
8"  x  8"  (1-3  medals),  $8.95;  16"  x  12" 
(3-20),  $12.50;  20"  x  17"  (15-50),  $18;  all 
ppd.  Engraving  50  a  letter.  Award  Maker, 
All,  Box  6474,  Surfside,  Fla.  Phone 
orders:  305-757-7231.  Handsome  gift  item. 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


m 

/ 

<  1 

LUXURY  DRESS  SHIRT  has  embroidered 
front;  snap  tab  collar.  White,  maize  or 
black.  Sizes  UV2-16y2;  sleeves  32-35.  Only 
$6.95  ppd.  or  $2  deposit  on  C.O.D.,  you 
pay  postage.  Write  for  free  catalog  of 
dramatic  apparel  and  footwear  from  Italy, 
Spain,  England.  Eleganza  Imports,  1746 
Monument  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02402. 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of  venti- 
lated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool,  light- 
weight, with  softly  padded  arm  bands.  Cor- 
rects posture  instantly.  $4.95  ppd.  (Men, 
give  measurement  around  chest;  women, 
under  bust.)  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-116H, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


ACCORDIONS  from  Italy.  Over  40  famous- 
name  .standard,  electronic  models  at  sav- 
ings or  y2  and  more.  Small  down  payment, 
easy  terms;  5-day  home  trial;  free  bonus 
gifts;  big  trade-in  allowances;  savings  on 
accessories.  Free  catalogs,  price  list;  Ac- 
cordion Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A116F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


35 


10 
SETS 
22.50 


Brilliant   •   Uncirculated   •   Guaranteed    •  Postpaid 


NO. 


COIN  SETS 


1965,  $2.35,  10  for  22.50 


1964-P,  $2.65,  10  for  24.50 


1964-D,  $2.65,  10  for  24.50 


3  sets,  64-P  and  D,  1965,  6.95 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


COST 


On  July  31  the  Treasury  stopped  produc- 
ing these  1965  dated  coins,  making  this 
one  of  the  shortest  mintages  on  record. 
1965  coins  have  always  been  difficult  to 
find — especially  the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 
This  scarcity  should  now  increase.  These 
brilliant,  uncirculated  sets  are  an  invest- 
ment in  your  coin  future  .  .  .  almost 
certain  to  become  more  valuable.  In  a 
sparkling,  protective  plastic  holder. 

1964  Kennedy  Sets  (last  of  the  true  silver  coins) 
P  or  D  Mints.  Each  set  2.65 ...  10  sets  24.50 
3  Sets— 1964-P  and  D,  and  1965,  All  3  for  6.95 

FEDERAL  COIN  CORP.,  1501  H  Street  N.W.,  (Dept.  AO),  Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


Name. 
Street- 
City  


State, 


Check  □ 


 Zip_ 

M.O.  □ 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
S12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
S37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  S29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG,    ten  day  money  back  guarantee 

^^I^^JfU  Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-82 
511  EAST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


$18 


95 


FREE  cage, 
FREE  leather 
collar  and  leash 
FREE  toy  ai 
instructions 
included 
with  each 
monkey. 
Loads  of 
fun  and 
amusement. 


DARLING  PET 
MONKEY 

This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes 
an  adorable  pet  and  com- 
panion. Almost  human  with 
its  warm  eyes,  your  family  will 
love  it.  These  YOUNG  monkeys 
grow  about  12  inches  high. 
Eats  same  food  as  you.  even 
likes  lollipops;  simple  to  care 
for  and  train.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Only  $18.95 
express  collect.  Mail  check  or 
>    money  order  for  $18.95  to: 
ANIMAL  FARM 
Dept.  L-89,  Box  1042 
Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


EASY,  COMFORTABLE  AT  HOME  SHOPPING 
WHEN  YOU  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPECIAL 
SHOPPER  SECTION 


Beautiful  Vatican  Souvenir  featuring  natural  color 
picture  of  Pope  Paul  VI  surrounded  by  mounted  col- 
lection of  mint  fresh  Vatican  stamps.  Story  of  Vati- 
can City  printed  on  back  and  all  sealed  in  clear 
plastic.  An  unusual  item  for  your  collection  which 
may  be  shown  with  pride.  Only  one  to  a  customer 
at  25?  each  to  introduce  our  superior  approvals. 
Write  today. 

D.  M.  Darling  &  Co.  Dept.  ALV  Rockville,  Md.  20850 


500 


PRINTED 
RETURN 
ADDRESS 


LABELS 

50C 


USE  YOUR 

"ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  500  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code? 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  551 1-8  Drake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 
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The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS— Earn  $950  to  $1,600  monthly. 
Car  furnished.  Expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location.  Investi- 
gate full  time.  Or  earn  $8.44  hour  spare  time.  Men  urgently 
needed  now.  Write  for  Free  information.  Universal,  CA-11, 

6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Texas  75205.  

MAILORDER  CATALOGS.  No  Inventory  Required.  Full 
profits.  Operate  from  home.  Send  25c  for  32-page  sample 
catalog  featuring  150  unusual  fast-moving  products  and  com- 
plete details.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gaylords,  North  Adams 
9,  Mass, 


MONET  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  for  Stark  DWARF  Fruit 
Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow  Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  in  their  yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  Free.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  301 57,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
63353.  


SPAKE  TIME  CASH.  Sell  Famous  Hanover  Shoes.  Actual 
samples  and  sales  kit  Free.  No  experience  needed.  No  age 
limit.  Lowest  prices  for  high  quality  makes  selling  easy.  Every 
man  a  prospect.  Big  daily  commissions.  For  full  details  write 

Hanover  Shoe,  256  Carlisle  St.,  Hanover,  Penna.  

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  Short  Paragraphs.  Information 
Free,  Barrett,  Dept.  C-324-K,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago  60626. 
CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS.  $1.00— $5.00  each.  Details  free. 
Walter,  Box  1360-MG,  Erie,  Penna 


AGENTS  WANTED 


TOP  COMPANY  in  business  printing  and  advertising  special- 
ties field  will  set  you  up  in  your  own  big  profit  business.  No 
experience.  No  investment.  Steady  income.  Full  or  part  time. 
Repeat  orders  pay  full  commissions.  Everything  furnished 
free.  Write  for  details.  Kaeser,  953  Martin  PI.,  Dept.  D-2, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  

BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in  business!  Com- 
plete line  275  shoe  styles,  jackets  1  New  Discoveries  pay  Big 
Commissions.  No  investment.  Send  for  Free  Kit.  Mason, 
Chippewa  Falls  K-562,  Wisconsin  54729. 


PROFITABLE  OCCUPATIONS 


FREE  CATALOGS.  Repair  air  conditioning,  refrigeration. 
Tools,  supplies,  full  instructions.  Doolco,  2016  Canton,  Dallas, 
Texas  75201.  


BARGAINS— CATALOGS 


FREE  CATALOGS.  Hunting,  Fishing,  Jewelry,  Gifts,  Photog- 
raphy. Brand  Name  Merchandise  at  Lowest  Discount  Prices. 
Charge  it.  Specify  Catalogs  Desired.  Include  Zip.  Parker  Dis- 
tributors, 40  Industrial  Place,  (Dept.  MG-116)  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  10805,  


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION— JOBS 


FOREIGN  and  USA  Job  Opportunities  available  row.  Con- 
struction, all  trades.  Earnings  to  $2,000.00  monthly.  Paid 
overtime,  travel,  bonuses.  Write;  Universal  Employment, 

Woodbndge,  Connecticut.  

 AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS  

WANTED  WRITERS!  Short  stories,  articles,  books,  plays, 
poetry.  Will  help  place,  sell  your  work.  Write  today,  free 
particulars!  Literary  Agent  Mead,  Dept.  C-25,  915  Broadway, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y.  

 HELP  WANTED  

OVERSEAS  JOBS— Europe,  South  America,  Far  East,  etc. 
2,000  openings  in  all  trades.  Construction,  Office  Work,  Sales, 
Engineers,  etc.  $400  to  $2,500  month.  Expenses  paid.  Free 
information,  write  Overseas  Jobs,  Box  22456-F,  Fort  Lauder- 

dale,  Fla.  

 CIGAR  CLUB  

$5.00  BOX  OF  CIGARS  99c— with  6  month  trial  membership. 
Free  brochures.  John  Surrey  Cigar  Club,  Dept.  250,  19  East 

45  Street,  New  York  10017.   __ 

COINS  


3  LINCOLN  CENTS,  1929D,  1919,  1923  plus  Catalog  only  10c. 
Approvals.  Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Littleton  WIT,  New  Hampshire. 
INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  NEEDED  immediately  for  manufacturers.  For 
additional  information  write  Kessler  Corp.,  C-921 1,  Fremont,  O. 
INVENTIONS  WANTED:  Patented,  Unpatented.  Global 
Marketing  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 


 EDUCATION— INSTRUCTION— SCHOOLS 

SECOND  CHANCE  For  High  School  Dropouts.  Get  diploma 
at  home  in  spare  time.  Full  credit  for  previous  schooling.  No 
classes.  Write  for  Free  booklet.  Academy  for  Home  Study, 
6355  N.  Broadway,  Dept.  59-918,  Chicago,  Illinois  60626. 
ELECTRONIC  INSTRUCTOR  ...  To  teach  advanced  Elec- 
tronic Technology.  Texas  AAM  University,  Box  236  F.E., 

College  Station,  Texas.  

LEARN  CONSTRUCTION  ESTIMATING  At  Home.  Details 
free.  American  Builder  Correspondence  School,  Box  652b, 

Omaha,  Nebraska  68101.  

ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-106,  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C.  20016.   


LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  APPLIANCE  SERVICING.  Short, 
easy  course  covers  home  and  farm  appliances,  air  conditioning, 
refrigeration,  small  gasoline  motors.  Send  for  Free  catalog  and 
sample  lesson.  Write  to  NRI  Appliance  Division,  Dept.  759- 
106,  3939  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 


GRAPHOANALYSIS— Learn  scientific  handwriting  analysis 
for  profit,  pleasure.  Free  sample  lesson,  catalog  reveals  plan. 
Write  I  GAS,  Inc.,  325  Jackson,  Dept.  LV-21,  Chicago  60606. 
Be  a  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER.  Free  Catalog.  Weaver  School 
of  Real  Estate,  351 7-X  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  


BOOK  &  PERIODICALS 


MOBILEHOMES  and  TRAVEL  TRAILERS  offer  the  finest 
in  modern  living,  and  travel  fun.  A  subscription  to  Trailer 
Topics  magazine  gives  all  the  facts  on  mobile  living  and 
trailering.  Send  $1.00  for  3-month  subscription.  Trailer 
Topics,  Suite  1562,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  60604. 
FOLDING  CHAIRS  &  TABLES 


FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES.  Direct  Prices.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Redington  Com  pan  y,  Scranton,  Penna.  18502. 
 LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE  "Do-it-yourself"  Leathercraft  Manual.  Tandy  Leather 
Company,  1001  Foch,  R57,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  With  Simple  Cartoons"— 
Everyone  who  likes  to  draw  should  have  this  book;  Free. 
Send- name,  zip  code.  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  13511,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio.  45359. 


REAL  ESTATE 


CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00. 40  acres, 
$10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing,  investment. 
Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F  Bathurst,  Downs- 
view,  Ontario,  Canada.  


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


RECEIVE  $357.16;  repay  $18  monthly.  Fast  airmail  loans 
$100-$1,000.  Emphatically  confidential.  Write  today!  Bankers 
Investment,  77-Y,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  67501  ■  


PAY  BILLS!  Have  cash  left  over.  $39.39  repays  $1,000  in 
36  months.  Write  for  details.  World  Finance  Company,  Dept. 

PW-210B,  620  Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado.  

WE'LL  AIRMAIL  YOU  up  to  $1,350.00.  No  interviews  or 
endorsers.  The  person  who  cashes  your  check  won't  know  it's 
a  loan.  Trans-Con  Finance  Corporation,  Dept.  BIG-11,  Box 
2393.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


TREASURE  FINDERS 


TREASURES,  VALUABLE  COINS,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewelry  and 
relics  found  with  New  Goldmaster  electronic  mineral-metal 
detector.  Price  $169.50.  Easy  terms  with  $29.50  down.  Free 
literature  on  request.  White's  Electronics,  Room  11,  Sweet 
Home,  Oregon  97386.  


HYPNOTISM 


SLEEP-LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Strange  catalog  free! 
Autosuggestion,  Box  24-MX,  Olympia,  Washington. 


HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers, 
8721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California.  


ADVERTISERS— AGENCIES 


YOU  ARE  READING  the  Classified  Section  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  responsive  markets.  These  ads  are  shopped  by 
miliions  who  respond  to  Opportunity.  Tell  your  'story' — watch 
inquiries,  orders  roll  in.  For  details,  rates  write  CLASSIFIED, 
INC.,  Dept.  A-11,  100  E.  Ohio,  Chicago  6061 1.  


Step  in. 

Steam  20 
luxurious 
minutes. 

Step  out 
relaxed, 
fresh  — 
feeling 
like  new! 


YOU'LL  REVEL  IN  NUSAUNA '  STEAM 
BATHS  at  home!  Heat  relaxes  you,  soothes 
nerves,  stimulates  circulation  and  elimina- 
tion. A  joy  to  own.  Superb  quality.  All 
smooth,  durable  fibre-glass.  Easy  to  move. 
Plugs  in  wall  outlet— no  plumbing! 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

^  Write  for  FREE  Folder! 

y£aft&LAe£&.  equipment  co. 
4  Doty  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016 


CUTS  TOUGH 
TOE  NAILS  TOO 


A  Gift  Everyone  Needs 


Now  you  can  remove  ingrown  nails,  and 
trim  those  hard  to  cut  toe  nails  the  safe, 
easy  way.  Narrow,  straight,  pointed  blades 
allow  you  to  reach  in  and  under  to  safely 
remove  painful  ingrown  nails.  Powerful, 
plier-type  nippers  cut  even  the  toughest 
toe  nails  with  ease.  Nails  are  cut  straight 
across  as  recommended  by  foot  specialists. 
Made  from  the  finest  surgical  steel  for  a 
lifetime  of  service.  Don't  suffer  another  day 
with  painful  ingrown  nails  or  annoying  hard 
toe  nails.  Send  for  this  professional  nip- 
per now;  5"  long,  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES! 
POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  DO  THE 
JOB  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  Try  it  for 
30  days.  If  you  don't  agree  it  does  the  job 
better  than  any  scissors,  clippers,  or  what- 
ever you  are  using,  return  it  for  an  imme- 
diate refund.  $6.95  ppd.  or  2  for  $13.50  ppd. 
from  ARLENE'S,  Dept.  AL-116,  9718  Arling- 
ton Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif.  92503. 


TITANIA,  man-made  gems  that  rival  the 
brilliance  of  diamonds,  at  $12  per  carat, 
in  14-carat  gold  solitaire  setting,  $29; 
man's  ring,  $37.  No  federal  tax.  Titania 
jewels  can  be  cut  to  fit  your  own  jewelry. 
Write  for  free  ring  size  chart,  color  cata- 
log. Regent  Lapidary  Co.,  Dept.  ALP-2,  511 
E.  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10009. 


CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  WARTS  disappear  or 
money  back.  First  application  of  Alro  Salve 
banishes  pain  and  swelling,  soon  causes 
these  hard  to  remove  growths  to  disappear. 
Do  not  suffer  another  day;  try  Alro  Salve 
without  risking  a  cent.  Send  $1.30  today  to 
ALRO,  Dept.  AL-21,  Box  3215,  Granada 
Hills,  Calif.  91344. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
vear's  supply  onlv  S6.00.  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS.  AL-11 
P.O.   Box   1103,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota,  55440 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


LIVE  PET  SEAHORSES.  Keep  in  ordinary 
bowl  or  jar.  Amusing  pets.  In  this  species 
father  gives  birth  to  cute  babies.  Free  food, 
instructions  included.  One  Seahorse,  $1; 
mated  pair,  $2;  two  mated  pairs,  $2.98; 
plus  150  postage.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed. Florida  Seahorse  Co.,  Dept.  L-89, 
Box  300,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


C.P.O.  SHIRT  for  active  tall/big  men.  Au- 
thentically detailed;  anchor  design  buttons; 
adjustable  cuffs  and  epaulets.  Woolen 
blend  gives  warmth  without  bulk.  Navy, 
burgundy.  Sizes  M  (40-42),  L  (44-46),  XL 
(48-50),  XXL  (52-54);  sleeves  33  to  38. 
$15.95  ppd.  King-Size,  Inc.,  8486  King- 
Size     Bldg.,     Brockton,     Mass.  02402. 


RforRUPTURE 
RELIEF 

AMAZING  MeW-/iFE 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Compares  in  quality  and  comfort  with  elastic  trusses 
costing  twice  as  much!  Elastic  body  band  expands  and 
contracts  with  each  body  movement.  DROPPED-FR0NT 
design  keeps  broad,  -flat  foam  rubber  pad  low  and  in 
place.  No  fitting — easy  one-buckle  adjustment.  Padded, 
adjustable  leg  straps.  Balanced  support  for  single  or 
double  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  Send  hip  measurement.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 
KINLEN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AL-116P 
809  Wyandotte  St.  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


$7.95 

plus  25c 
postage 


/ 1943  r 
■  STEEL 
\  CENTS 


An  excellent  Gift,  a 
worthwhile  investment, 
is  this  Set  of  3  UNCIR- 
CULATED Cents  made  of 
steel  in  1943  due  to 
wartime  emergency.  One 
each  from  Phila.,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  Mints 
...  in  attractive  Lucite 
Display  Case. 

95  We  pay 

O  postage 


5  sets 
10  sets 
25  sets 
50  sets 
100  sets 


$3.75  ea. 
3.65  ea. 
3.50  ea. 
3.25  ea. 
2.95  ea. 


BRITE  COINS  Inc. 

Dept.  L,  100  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  JU  6-1487 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Serld  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.34-P.Rochelle,  III. 


Fantastic  Savings  on  NEW 

ACCORDIONS  1/2  OFF 


SAVE  UP  TO  H  OFF  PRICES  OF  COMPARABLE  AUCOROIOHS 
liuijiJ^AO  New  Models— Easy  Terms 

I  Just  arrived!  More  than  40  exciting 

new  models!  Many  new  electronic 
'  .rftifc.  accordions  — amplifiers!  Packed 

i^m-Wm  with  "e"'  i<ieas-  ***>  atyHnu.  new 
M  features!  Buy  direct  from  world's 

t£3*f^Xnl&  jKwSar*^^^  larprest  exclusive  accordion 

"      ti^—MEMCar    I  llm    dealer!  Importer-To-Yon  Prices! 

Easy  Terms:  LOW  DOWN  PAY- 
MENT. FREE  BONUS  GIFTS  for 
promptness  in  ordering. Trade-ins 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE        welcoraed-FREE  Color  Cataloesl 

Accordion  Corporation  of  America,  Dpt.  A-1 1 B 1 

5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60641  I 

Send  Free  Catalogs — Big  Discount  Price  List.  ■ 

NAME   I 

ADDRESS   I 

CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE  

□  Check  here  if  you  have  a  Trade-in.   • 

KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAYINGS  BONDS 


N0W-Y0U  can  make  the  truly  modern  conversation 
pieces  -  the  breathtakingly  beautiful  sofas,  armchairs 
ottomans,  built-ins,  headboards,  cornices  seen  in 
color  photos  in  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  AMERICAN  HOME 
AND  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES.  Make  slipcovers,  draperies 
cushions.  Work  on  home  furnishings,  cars,  boats, 
trailers!  Learn  MODERN  UPHOLSTERY  AND  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  MONEY  TEN  DIFFERENT  WAYS!  FAST,  EASY, 
AT  HOME,  NO  OVERHEAD!  Card  or  letter  to: 

MODERN  UPHOLSTERY  INSTITUTE 
Box  899- H  B,  Orange,  Calif.  92669 


NAME- 


18'  above 
ground 

weighs  20  lbs. 
Each  section 
6' 10" 

IW— lVa" 
x  13/4"  O.D. 

22'  above 
ground 

weighs  43  lbs. 
Each  section 
8'3" 

1-13/16" — 
2"  x  2Va"  O.D. 
Put  yourself  in  this  picture. 
Enjoy  the  thrill  of  flying 
your  flag  high.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 


Send  check  or  money  order 

ADJUSTA-P0ST  MFG.  CO. 

Box  3352   •   Dept.  AL  It  •  Akron,  Ohio  44307 


FREE 


Yffc-A  FACT0RY' 

I  CATALOG 
W^se^  REVEALS 

"HOW  100,000  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY  ON 

TABLES  AND  CHAIRS!" 


from  MONROE 


Your  church,  club,  school  or  lodge  can  also  save 
money  on  tables,  chairs  and  other  equipment. 
Send  today  for  this  valuable  book!  Find  out  how 
other  organizations — 100,000  in  all — cut  costs 
by  ordering  DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Mail 
coupon  today! 

I  

I  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 

I    Please  mail  me  your  new  Factory-Direct  Catalog. 


YOUR  NAME   

ORGANIZATION   

ADDRESS   

CITY  .   STATE 


ZIP 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


COVER  STORY 

A  girl  has  a  way  of  keeping  a  man  from 
reading  between  the  lines.  She  calls  it 
make-up. 

Sam  Ewing 


'Are  you  too  inscrutable  to  tell  me  if  this  is  the  right  road  to  Da  Nang?' 


tat;  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


THROUGH  THE  KEYHOLE 
These  intimate  details  of  other  folks' 
lives, 

Their  salaries,  calories,  highlights  and 
hives, 

Strike  me  with  each  reading  as  not  only 
prosy 

But  pretty  darned  nosy! 

F.  W.  Jacobs 

SCALES  OF  JUSTICE 

Obesity:  Just  the  look  you  weigh  tonight. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

LAX  PARENTS 
Worse  retribution 

Couldn't  be  thought  up, 
Than  making  them  live  with 
Children  they've  brought  up. 

David  O.  Flynn 

PUT  AND  TAKE  GAME 

After  the  government  takes  enough  to 
balance  the  budget,  you  have  the  job  of 
budgeting  the  balance. 

Joseph  M.  Musselli 


WHAT  A  GROUCH! 

Trying  to  teach  his  parrot  to  talk  the  bird  owner  said.  "Good  Morning" 
to  it  upon  arising  each  day  for  several  months.  The  parrot  refused  to 
cooperate  however,  and  said  absolutely  nothing. 

One  morning  the  man,  being  out  of  sorts,  walked  right  by  the  bird 
without  his  customary  greeting. 

The  parrot  eyed  him  coldly  and  said:  "Well!  What's  the  matter  with 
you  this  morning?" 

Nick  Kozmeniuk 


NO  LIMIT 

A  man  who  had  become  very  wealthy  through  his  own  efforts  was 
asked  by  a  friend  how  it  all  happened. 

"A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  my  wife,"  the  millionaire  informed  him. 
"How  did  she  help  you?"  the  friend  asked. 

"Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank,"  the  wealthy  man  replied,  "I  was 
curious  to  sec  if  there  was  any  income  beyond  which  she  couldn't 
live." 

Giles  H.  Runyon 

EMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

It  was  the  weekl)  bowling  session  for  the  office  gang  and  Harry,  the 
new  worker,  was  asked  to  fill  in  for  one  of  the  regulars  who  couldn't  make 
it.  Anxious  to  do  well,  but  extremely  nervous  over  bowling  with  a  group 
of  older  nun.  the  young  mar.  inadvertently  used  the  boss'  ball,  smoked 
two  cigarettes  the  old  fellow  had  lighted  and  mistakenly  drank  his  beer. 

"Young  man."  thundered  the  boss,  "it's  a  good  thing  you  don't  know 
where  I  live!" 

Jim  Henry 

NEW  FILTER,  PERHAPS? 
"My  husband  smokes  in  bed."  the  wife  complained  to  the  psychia- 
trist. 

"Why,  that's  nothing,"  the  doctor  said  lightly.  "Lots  of  men  do. 
"Face  down?"  she  asked. 

Joseph  Salak 


THE  WEAKER  SOX 
Wives  who  must 

Yarn  them 
As  often  damn  as 

Darn  them! 


Bert  Kruse 


"I'd  like  an  explanation.  The  returns  are 
all  in  and  I  received  one — repeat,  one — 
vote!" 
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Great  new  taste, 
rich  aroma... 
pipe  tobacco  does  it. 


HALFandHALF 


America's 

*\ 

pipe  tobacco 
cigarette 


EnjoyAmericals  best- 
tasting  pipe  tobacco 

in  a  filter  cigarette ! 
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